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WISCONSIN WINS 
SECOND VICTORY 





Assembly Concurs in Referen- 
dum Bill for 1914—Governor 
Will Undoubtedly Sign 





Wisconsin suffragists were victori- 
ous on May 6, when the Assembly con- 
curred in the G'enn referendum Dill. 
i) had already passed it to third read- 
ing by a vote of 51 to 34. The Senate 
favored it 17 to 15, Although the Gov- 
crnor is personally opposed to equal 
suffrage, it is expected that he will 
sign the bill. This will put the ques- 
tion to the voters in 1914. 

A fight for reconsideration on April 
“0 had been expected, but no one had 
anything to offer. Without a word of 
debate and without a roll call, the As 
sembly refused to reconsider the vote 
by which it sent the Glenn bill to 
third reading. 


OREGON ENLISTS 
WOMEN OFFICIALS 


Portland Wants Better Election 
Judges and So Appoints New- 
ly Enfranchised Women 





A number of women acted as judges 
and clerks of election in the city 
election at Portland, Ore., on May 3. 
jfhis was in response to an appeal 
‘from the city authorities. They said 
that at the November election there 
had been a good deal of trouble 
through incompetent judges and 
clerks; that the election of May 5 was 
an important one, where it was high- 
ly desirable to have everything 
straight; and that, as it was also the 
first election where Portland women 
could vote, it would be appropriate 
that the women should furnish part 
of the judges and clerks. The wo- 
men's organizations cheerfully  re- 
sponded to the appeal, and the’ elec- 
tion was held in good shape. 





FLORIDA SHOWS 
RAPID ADVANCE 


Legislative Hall Packed by Suf- 
fragists — Miss Rankin Sees 
Winning Fight 








9 


The Florida Legislature on May 2 
was aroused to unprecedented inter- 
est over equal suffrage. Besides the 
large delegation of women who came 
to hear and to urge the measure great 
numbers of resident women and stu- 
dents at the Florida State College for 
Women swarmed into the house until 
the last b¥ of room was taken, and 
the crowd extended back almost to 
the stairway. 

Although the amendment lost 26 to 
48, the intense interest prevailing 
this year was significant. Much in- 
dignation was felt over the temarks 
made in the debate by Mr. Acosta, 
who said that there was no Southern 
woman who wanted the ballot. 

Miss Jeannette Rankin has been in 
Tallahassee for two weeks working 
for the amendment. 

“I am sure that the chivalric gen- 
tlemen who talked se much about 
chivalry have done the cause in Flor- 
ida more good than I have,” said Miss 
Rankin, according to the Florida 
Times-Union, “for, as I said, it is a 
Winning fight and is bound to prevail.” 





The Pennsylvania Legislature not 
Only passed the woman _ suffrage 
amendment, but has passed also @ 
mothers’ pension bill which is unique 
in providing that a committee of wo- 
men appointed to the Governor shall 
select the cases to be penaianad. 
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Mrs. George Howe, niece of President Wilson, as she appeared in the great suffrage parade 








ASQUITH FIGHTS 
SUFFRAGE BILL 


British Premier Does His Worst 
as Usual — Irish Nationalists 
Vote No 








The private member's suffrage bill 


n the English House of Commons 
vas, as had been expected, defeated 
m May 6. Premier Asquith vigor- 
yusly fought its passage, and declared 
that he would resign if his colleagues 
refused to follow him. The vote was 
266 to 219. 

Feeling in Lundon reached fever 
Yeat, and the galleries were crowded 
vith eager watchers. 


The deciding factor was the action 


xf more than 50 Irish Nationalists, 
nost of them suffragists, who voted 
against the bill for fear of bringing 


about the downfall of the government 
and losing Home Rule for Ireland. 


The 219 supporters of the bill are 
said to have included 151 Liberals, 22 
Unionists, 34 Labor: members, 7 Irish 
Nationalists, and 5 O’Brienites. 

Mr. Asquith asked: 

“Would our political fabric be 
strengthened, would our legislative 
fabric be more respected, would our 
social and domestic life be enriched, 
would our standard of manners—and 
by manners I mean the old-fashioned 
virtues of chivalry, courtesy, and the 
interdependence of the sexes on one 
another—be raised or refined if wom- 
en had the vote?” 

Cries of “Of course they would!” 
were raised on all sides of the House. 

The Cabinet Ministers voting 
against the bill included Premier As- 
quith and Messrs. McKenna, Pease, 
Samuel, Churchill, Harcourt and Hob- 
house. These voting for it included 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Bux- 
ton, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Acland, Dr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Wood. = 
The only surprising thing about the 
result in Parliament is that the favoi- 
able vote should have been so large. 
Months ago the National Union of 
Women’s Societies, the great non-mili- 
tant organization, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible 
for any private member’s bill to pass 
while Asquith is Prime Minister, and 
decided not to waste any time in 








working for this bill, but to devote its 


NORWAY PLANS TO 
WIDEN SUFFRAGE 





Storthing Committee Vote for 
Bestowing Frahchise Upon 
Women for All Elections 





The Constitutional Committee of 
the Storthing decided unanimously on 
May 2 to introduce a bill bestowing 
the franchise upon women for all elec- 
tions. The progressive majority in 
the Storthing assures the passage of 
the bill. 





Mrs. Anna Holliday Powless of 
Alma, Colo., who began her college 
course in the University of Colorado 
when 40 years old, is to be graduated 
this June on the 25th anniversary of 
her wedding. In four and one-half 
years, besides attending to her house- 
hold duties, Mrs. Powless has com- 
pleted her work for the degree A.B., 
made up 15 hours of high school cred- 
its, and has done 15 hours’ work reg- 
ularly toward her M.A. degree. 





energies henceforth to getting rid of 
Mr. Asquith. 

Israel Zangwill, in a syndicate arti- 
cle published some months ago, pre- 
dicted that it would be impossible to 
pass woman suffrage in the present 
Parliament, but that it would Inevit- 
ably be passed in the next, no matter 
which party carries the next general 
election. If the Conservatives win, 
he says, they will pass a limited meas- 
ure; if the Liberals, a wider one; but 
nothing, in his opinion, can prevent 
it; and Mr. Asquith, he says, will sim- 
ply have to be moved out of the way 
—probably by promotion to the House 
of Lords. 

The talk about the Irish members 
being influenced to vote against it by 
the burning of St. Catherine’s Church 
is all nonsense. They voted against 
it this time, as they did last year, be- 
cause the question in which they are 
most interested is, naturally, Home 
Rule; and they will feel obliged to 
continue to do so until either Home 
Rule is carried or Asquith ceases to 
be Prime Minister. Home Rule can- 
not be carried for two years, but As- 
quith may be got out of the way be- 
fore that. With a suffrage Prime Min- 
ister, the same feeling of the neces- 
sity of upholding the head of the gov- 
ernment which now causes the Irish 
members to vote against suffrage 
would cause them to vote for it. 


PILGRIMS GIVEN 
HEARTY GREETING 


General Jones and Army Cheered 


as They March in Suffrage 
Parade 
“Gen.” Rosalie Jones and the Pil- 


grims were cheered all along the line 
of the New York parade. 
The World says: 

Princeton Students Cheer 

A ‘party of Princeton students stood 
in front of the Hotel Brevort and gave 
their college yell, ending with “Rosa- 
lie, we are for you!” 

A little girl ran out and handed the 
general a big bunch of lilacs, and she 
tied them to her pilgrim’'s staff. 

“Good girl, Rosalie!’ cried a woman 
in a window of the Constable Build- 
ing, and instantly the crowd took up 
the cry: “Hurrah for the Little 
Hiker!” 

It was apparent that General Jones, 





as the daughter of one of New York's | 
oldest families, had many friends in | 
the old houses at the lower end of the | 
avenue, for white-haired ladies looked | 
out of upper windows and waved their 


hands at her. 


Old Soldier Shakes Hands 

At the Brunswick Building at Twen 
ty-sixth street an old soldier with one 
arm and ar empty sleeve flying out 
behind him ran out and insisted on}! 
shaking her hand. She stopped and! 
laughed, blushingly, and thanked him 
when he said: 
“We old soldiers must 
gether. I marched to 
once myself.” 





stand to- 
Washington 


Rutgers Yell Given 

Several youngsters in green hats 
cried out the Rutgers College yell, and 
ended with, “Did you tell Princeton 
what we told you to?” There was a 
laugh in the ranks of the hikers, for 
it was remembered that after Rutgers 
had given them an ovation the Gen- 
eral had taken a Rutgers defiance to 
Princeton, which almost caused a 
riot. 

The Ohio Legislature voted to re- 
store the right of suffrage to the vot- 
ers of Adams County, who were dis- 
franchised for five years for selling 
their votes, but the Governor has ve- 
toed the bill. So these bribe-takers 
will remain for the present the politi- 
cal equals of Ohio’s noblest women, 
instead of being made their political 








superiors. 


GLORIOUS PARADE 
STIRS NEW YORK 


Largest Demonstration in His- 
tory of Movement Hailed 
as Splendid Success 


The largest and most beautiful suf 


frage parade in New York's history 
marched along Fifth avenue on the 
afternoon of May 3. A few extracts 


irom the press reports show the deep 
‘mpression-that it made: 

New York Herald (Anti-Suffrage) 

Suffragist hosts marched triumphant 
yesterday in the largest parade for 
which New York has ever 
seen, and in the presence of the great- 
“st throng which has ever 
such a demonstration in the metropo 


lis. 


“the cause” 


witnessed 


So excellent were the police arrange- 
and so changed, the 
attitude of the public to 
‘araders themselves, that not one act 


ipents, too, ap- 


iarent the 
f disorder took place and no disre- 
spectful word was spoken 

With the thermometer at 93 degrees 
in the shade,: thousands of women 
the asphalt, and fully hun- 
dred thousand persons, of whom many 
might 


trod one 


have gone to the country, 
viewed the parade and bestowed ap- 
pause, 
New York Tribune 

With the impressive force of a great 
white the 
mighty parade in 
the history of suffrage 
cause avenue and 
triumphantly into history at 
} o'clock last night. For more than 
iwo hours marching hosts of white 
clad women filled Fifth avenue, but in 
all that time and throughout the whole 
route of the parade, from Washington 
Square to Central Park, there was no 
disturbance, nothing to mar the per- 


foam-tossed wave of 
the biggest 
the woman 


Fifth 


ocean, 


Swept up 


passed 





fect peace of the great demonstration. 
The crowds were orderly; the women 
serene the 
weather was even more pleasant than 


were as bridesmaids, 
was necessary. 

The police inspectors at 40th street 
estimated that half a million persons 
saw the parade. 

New York Times (Anti-Suffrage) 

The Woman's’ Suffrage 
shaped in straight and graceful lines 
which were brightened with resplend 
ent 


parade, 


decorations, passed in attractive 
and impressive dignity up Fifth ave 
nue yesterday, 10,000 strong. It was 
the greatest spectacular triumph ever 
this country in 


scored by women in 


their pursuit of the ballot. 


In the pageant were thousands of 
attractive women; others hallowed by 
years; 500 or so mere men who 
sought earnestly to make a brave 


showing 
baby in 


and succeeded, and only one 


arms—father’s arms. Among 
the 500,000 or so thronging the pave- 
ments or gazing from 
many who came to scoff. They 
mained to admire. Irrespective of the 
symbolic interest attaching to the af- 
fair, the crowds admitted that woman 


demonstrated her capacity for organ- 


windows were 


re- 


ization and her inherent right to look 


fetching. As seen from the reviewing 
stand, the spectacle in its predominat- 
ing color of yellow looked like a run 
on the sunshine bank. 


New York Sun (Anti-Suffrage) 

New York saw the greatest parade 
for woman suffrage in the history of 
the fight for the cause yesterday after- 
noon. 

It took two hours for them to pass a 
point, and every step of the way was 
along a thoroughfare which was bor- 
dered with humanity, beginning with 
ten lines deep on the sidewalk, and 
with every window of every house 
above it black. The police figured last 
night that 150,000 persons saw the 
parade. 

With it all, so far as could be 
learned last night, there was not one 
embarrassing incident. 

Instead of the jeers and jokes of 

(Concluded on Page 150) 
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MEETING CROWDED 
IN OPERA HOUSE 


No Standing Room Left When 
Col. Roosevelt and Dr. Shaw 


Speak 


Equal suffrage had a great innings 
in New York on May 2 and 3, Every 
feature Was a success. 

At the mass meeting in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on May 2, every 
box and seat was sold in advance, 
and 450 persons paid a dollar apiece 
for standing room. This was the full 
number permitted by the fire laws. 





Dr. Shaw’s Speech 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw addressed the 
great audience as ‘‘Fellow-suffragists,” 
adding, “If you are not all suffragists 
yet, you soon will be.” She spoke of 
the great growth of the suffrage move- 
ment during the past 65 years, and 
said that during all that time its ad- 
vocates had done nothing of which to 
be ashamed. She continued: 

“We have felt keenly what has been 
written in a recent book by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He says 
if there is any part of the people of 
the United States who want to be 
taken care of and to be under guard- 
ians instead of having freedom, he is 
sorry for them, because a continued 
state of tutelage must weaken the 
manhood of America. It has weak- 
ened the womanhood of America, and 
we rebel against continued tutelage. 


“fl protest against American women 
being refused the ballot because of 
what women in any other country 


The ballot might as well 
American men because 

have doing in 
or Bulgaria, or even 
own country, 
where other men and burn 
them at the stake. No man could vote 
if they had to wait till all men de- 
There is no lawless mili- 
American suffrage move- 
search us! 


have done. 
be refused to 
of what men been 
Mexico, or Egypt, 
in some parts of our 


men take 


served it. 
tancy in the 
ment. In slang 
We want liberty, 


law: 


phrase, 
but we also respect 


“O daughter of the bleeding past! 

O hope the prophet saw! 

God grant us law in liberty, 

And liberty in law! 
have won 
Michigan. They have not won it; they 
had it before. They never can win 
anything. The antis have got all that 
they ever can get; every change is in 
We really won Michigan 
but it was stolen from 
us, and the same people who stole 
it then were able to keep it stolen. 
were not obliged to take the 
tenth star off our flag, as the antis 
told us to do, for to the far North in 
Alaska, free men wanted to be mated 
by free women, and so, after all, we 
have a tenth star bigger than all New 
York and New England.” 

When Col. Roosevelt was intro- 
duced, a large part of the audience 
rose and gave him an ovation lasting 
several minutes. Many, however, sat 
silent and did not even smile. After 
his address, which is published in an- 
other column, the pageant followed. 
It was beautiful and inspiring. 


“The antis claimed to 


our favor. 
last November, 


But we 


Pageant Very Fine 
The prologue to the pageant, writ- 
Charles Hanson Towne, was 
read by Miss Keith Wakeman, Mrs. 
Otis Skinner, who was to have read it, 
being called out of town by the illness 
of her husband. 
This is the tale of 
hour, 
lier rise from bondage to the hills of 
power. 


ten by 


Woman's shining 


The handmaidens of Freedom, all in 
white, 

Stand in a grove upon a moonlit night. 

They gather blossoming boughs, and 
never falter, 

lor Hope to lay upon the sacred altar. 

Hope lights a flame—a flame serene 
and pure, 
That through the nights of Doubt 
shall ever endure. 
Then Woman comes, in 
search for Truth, 
A gleaner of the years, 
Ruth. 

Led by fond Hope, amazed in the dim 
night, 

At last she sees great Freedom’s holy 
height. 

She rouses all her 
“Come!” 

She seems to cry, in glad delirium; 
“The Vision blazes in the darkened 
skies, 
Come, O my 
dies!” 
They come, they 
and alone, 
And some have knelt before the altar 

stone. 
The moonlight fades, 
darkness falls; 


her long 


like ancient 


sleeping sisters, 


sisters, ere its glory 


come, with children 


and a_ great 


Then come al States, a martial, 
The first Thirteen, then on from coast 


to coast, 
Enfranchised, Unenfranchised, they 
draw near; 
Triumphantly with banners they ap- 


pear. 
But some, who strive to mount the 
glorious Height, 
Are held by Men, held back by Men of 
Migh 


ight, 
Till Woman pleads with Justice; and 
the gates 
Seem opening for the phalanx of the 
States. 
Columbia comes, a miracle of glory, 
To make complete the wonderful new 
story. 
Justice becomes the crown on Wom- 
s brow; 
Freedom is hers... Lift up the 
curtain now! 
Then a burst of Wagnerian music, 


the lights were dimmed and the cur- 
tain rose upon the “Elysian fields” 
sleeping in the moonlight, the “Tem- 
ple of Hope” deserted. and silent. 
The scene typified the dark night of 
the past before woman awoke to the 
vision of Freedom. 

The lights quickened a _ trifle. 
“Hope” (Mrs. Florence Fleming 
Noyes) and her handmaidens danced 
before their altar, and the figure of 
Woman entered, groping, searching 
for something—she knew not what. 
Then she sees the vision of Freedom, 
a white-winged, angelic figure rising 
at the back of the stage. She awak- 
ens the sleeping figures of the women 
and children about her, and they all 
begin the ascent of the steps which 
lead to freedom. 

The enfranchised States and Alaska 
wore shining stars on their foreheads. 

The most thrilling moment came 
when Miss Inez Milholland as New 
York State stepped forward and re- 
ceived the palm of victory from 
Columbia, Mme. Nordica. As the 
great prima donna made her entrance 
between the two white pillars at the 
centre of the stage the whole com- 
pany of States, women and dancers 
turned toward her joyously and broke 
into the strains of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Nordica made a magnificent picture 
as she stood there, with arms raised, 
wearing a white robe and waving the 
Stars and Stripes, says the New York 
Tribune. She wore a diadem of nine 
stars, representing the nine States 
where women vote. The presentation 
of the palm of victory to New York 
State was the symbol of the 1915 cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, Mrs. Howard, 
Mrs. Otis Skinner and Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw composed the commit: 
tee in charge of the pageant. 

The National Association and all 
the New York societies co-operated in 
getting up the meeting at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. At the close, a 
large sum was raised in pledges. The 
papers report it as about $5,000. 


“ADONIS” STORY 
FLAGRANT MYTH 


Widely Printed Newspaper Ar- 
ticle on “Handsome Men” An- 
other Press Fabrication 
How unreliable many newspaper re- 

ports are is shown by a letter from 

Gertrude Foster Brown to the New 

York Times. It deals with the al- 

leged effort to get handsome men for 

the pageant in New York on May 2. 
“As I may have been the cause of 

that silly story.” she writes, “I want 

to tell just how responsible we are 
for these sensational and often harm- 
ful press stories. Early in the work 
of getting together the 170 people who 
took part in the pageant, when we 
were really using some care in se- 
lecting suitable women to represent 
with dignity the States, especially the 
nine enfranchised States, and Alaska, 
a newspaper woman remarked: 
‘Won't it be difficult to get men who 


will be standard bearers for these 
women?’ Quite unsuspecting, I re- 
plied: ‘I suppose it will.’ 


“As far as I know, that chance re- 
mark was the only foundation for the 
‘Adonis’ story, which was copied from 
coast to coast, and in response to 
which we had dozens of letters from 
men all over the country offering 
themselves as sacrifices to the cause.” 

_— 

The employment of women as car- 
riers on rural routes is likely to be- 
come more frequent. Already a few 
mail carriers of the gentler sex are 
in the service at the customary $50 a 
month, and they have been found sat- 





Music resounds, and a loud trumpet 
calls. 


isfactory. 


Men and women of New York, ond 
of the United States, my g!ow -itt 
zens: I am very glad to lave che 
chance of coming here tight to 
speak to you. 

Militancy No Argum >t 
I wish at the outset to sqoond with 


the utmost emphasis all tha! Dr. S!aw 
has said about the wicke *sutcity 
ot condemning a great, ordet!y Ve 
abiding movement in this co. 20 ‘ 

cause as is always the case, tier «! 

a few people elsewhere who de ' I 
and wicked things. This « 

has been advanced from the 


ning of time against ever; 
As Dr. Shaw said, apply to me! 
rule that none are worthy to v: 
cause some are not, and there 
be one of us permitted to vele 
reform can win until it enl 
zealous spirits who dare and 
and it must, of course, attrae’ 
whose zeal outruns discretio 
even morality, but to hold that 
all is more wicked and foolish ‘° 
the conduct of those against » 
the charge is made. 
Suffrage Coming Soon 

I am making my speech toni 
primarily not to women but to 
The coming of equal suffrage is « 
a question of time, and of a sv 
time. 
permanently in darkness behind the 
West. Civilization is spreading East- 
ward. When you women get the bal- 
lot, I shall talk to you more about 
your duties. Now I want to speak to 
the men who have the right to vote 
and who are recreant in their duty if 
they don't see that the women share 
it with them. I ask every decent, 
self-respecting citizen who has _ the 
right to vote to join the movement to 
secure for women the suffrage now 
denied them. 


Revolution Three-Fourths Over 

I wish to point out to the men who 
ure not yet converted (and to the 
women, for there are some) that this 
movement has gone on under their 
eyes while they have been unaware 
of it. Three-fourths of the progress 
has already been made, and they do 
not realize it. 


Nobler Ideal Growing 

Equality of right does not mean 
identity of function between man and 
woman any more than between one 
man and another. There is the wid- 
est difference of function 
man and man; 
row soul who 
rights to his 
difference of 


between 
yet he has but a nar- 
deny equal 
brother because of a 
function. We cannot 
draw any line of intelligence or con- 
duct that will not have some of each 
sex on both sides of it; and if it 
were drawn on conduct, there would 
be more women on the right side of 
the line than men. 

The suffrage movement has 
so enormously in 65 
there has been a steady growth in the 
measure of respectful treatment ac- 
corded women in the ordinary func- 
tions and walks of life. Sixty-five 
years ago meeting as this 
would have been impossible. You 
could found plenty of good, 
worthy including the major- 
ity of orthodox people, who thought 
that the family would be ruined if it 
did not rest on the masterful headship 
of the man. Insensibly that idea has 
changed to a much nobler idea of 
marriage as an equal partnership of 
rights and duties. I don’t say we live 
up to it—mighty few ideals get lived 
up to—but it is recognized, and some 
live up to it. And this change has 
not meant any loss. Not only the hap- 
piest but the loftiest types of family 
life which I have known are where 
the idea of equality is accepted, and 
Mar and woman strive on, shoulder 
to shoulder, for the common better- 
ment. 


seeks to 


gained 


such a 


have 
people, 


Is Successful in the West 

Remember, you people of the East, 
we are not asking you to try an ex- 
periment that is new. The Pacific 
coast States and the Rocky Mountain 
States have tried it, and it works 
well. It will not cure all our evils, 
but I give it as my deliberate and 
careful judgment that in every State 
where suffrage has been tried, there 
has been, as far as I know, no single 
instance where it has produced dam- 
age. And there has been case after 
case where it has worked for the bet- 
terment of social and civic condi- 
tions, 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. MAY 10, 1913 as 


~ COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S SPE 


Delivered at the Metropolitan Opera t House, New York, on May 2, 1913, 





Sphe- e Yas 
Suffrage, t ov bh the crowning act, 
is only one ng many acts of self- 
government, ' »% old times no 
woman did —n) erning. A woman 
who kept “ith { \.¢ sphere was not 
supposed { art in public life 


Nidened 


at all. Now 4 give scores of 
cases in v! m.en do it, with gen- 
eral appr woman whose taste 
and abil'\, ner for public service 
can now part in all the pre- 
liminary wise planning and 
effort a: aecrifice in behalf of 
;any goc e, but at the end she 
must ne ‘tive minutes to vote. 
Same © ‘ctions to Votes for Men 
Ev: today used against 
voter could be paralleled 
vith ° nt used a hundred 
year ainst the extension of 
iff men who did not belong 
t ’ iteged classes. It was said 
j tha rt man would neglect his 
bueOeS: and his home, Any man who 
h ah lot makes him neglect 


The East is not going to lag | * 





years because | 





sith his home is entitled 
hat re ment to his wife, but 


ier 
Publ D.-ies Made Easier 

said that it would cost 

n too much time. But 

dency of democracy has 

be se it easier for the aver 
ay , i to do his political duty 
witout aking too much ef his time. 
Conuai,sion government, the short 
ba''st. ete., are all part of the tend- 
e) to make this easier for the aver- 


ag citizen. We must make it so easy 
that the 


cise his public 


average busy man can exer: 


right without neglect 
ing his private duty. The same a) 
plies to women. Our 
based on the theory that the average 
shall be the controlling factor 
It is the negation 


democracy is 


mand 
in the government. 
of the 
sure class should attend to the busi- 


old doctrine that a special lel- 


tess of government for all. Our whole 
effort is to shape the government so 
as to meet the needs of the average 
man. 
put his partner 
is not half so revolutionary a proposal 
as manhood suffrage was a hundred 
There is no logic 


All we propose to do now is to 
alongside of him. It 


years ago. against 


woman suffrage, but it is perfectly 
many first-class citizens to 
be frightened at new ideas. I know 
But they will get 


easy for 


that perfectly well. 
over their fright. 
Women Study All Problems 
Any one of you who drops into any 
serious assembly of students on, the 
questions vital to our day and gener- 
ation will find some women among 
them—and Tt have 
read what Miss 
Tarbell teach 
me how I should vote, I think she is 
competent to vote herself. 
agreed that there 
must be some teaching of civies in the 


some antis, too. 


with great interest 


has said. If she can 


It is generally 
schools. The teachers are mostly wo- 
that women are com- 
petent to teach boys how they ought 
to vote when they become men, but 
not to vote themselves. Women are 
said not to be logical, but was there 
ever illogical than 


men. We say 


anything more 
this? 
Women Able Sovereigns 

Ask any fine old musty conserva- 
tive to name the greatest sovereigns 
of England, Russia and Austria, and, 
if he knows anything about history, 
he will name among them Elizabéth, 
Catherine, and Maria Theresa. Every 
conservative admits it, but they all 
claim that those same women, ff they 
had not been sovereigns, would have 
had no right to sit in Parliament or 
to hold any public office. Elizabeth 
could command all the men of Eng- 
land, but if she had not been born 
Queen, it would have been thought 
that she could not do the work of 
any addle-pated squire. Maria Theresa 
inspired her empire to self-preserva- 
tion, but if she had not happened to 
be the Empress Queen, it would have 
been ruin for her to take the place of 
any one of those dull souls whom she 
kindled into life. When we have a 
woman like that, we should be al- 
lowed to use her for the public good 
wherever she can be of the most serv- 
ice. 

Women Handle Vital Questions 

The things now most important to 
the public welfare are things in re- 
gard to which women are doling as 


/ 


H 


much as mesichild labor, minimum 
wage, immigration, its control and 
distribution, etc., etc: In every such 
question I turn to certain women for 
advice, as well as to certain men. 
Whether it is a. question of seeing 
that shop girls shall not be worked 
excessive hours, or that childhood 
shall not be allowed to work under 
ruinous conditions, I turn to these 
women for counsel. This State is ge- 
ing to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion. Women have the same abstract 
right to take part in it as men. 

I should expect the representatives 
there to be in daily communication 
with ten or twenty women. That 
constitutional convention could not do 
its duty to the State without consult- 
| ing them. If I were in that conven- 
| tion, question after question would 
come up on which I sheuld ask the 
advice of certain women and probably 
be controlled by it—Jane Addams, 
Miss Keller, Miss Dreier, Why should 
we have to consult them in the lobby 
instead of on the floor of the conven 
tion? 





Both Have Duty to Home 

I mention Miss Addams and _ the 
others not as exceptions, but as types. 
Women can do a great deal without 
suffrage, and they can do a great deal 
more with suffrage. 

We are told that the woman's duty 
is in the home, Certainly... So is the 
man’s. Any man who thinks that the 
woman does not do rather more than 
her share in the joint work of carry- 
ing on the home needs education. If 
he has more leisure than she, it is a 
frightful reflection on him. If he tells 
you that his wife has not time to voté, 
tell him to go home and do his duty. 
The average woman needs fifteen min 
utes to vote, and I want to point out 
to the alarmist that she will still have 
264 days, 23 hours and 45 minutes. 


Lessens Powers of Underworld 

I am interested in the practical 
workings of this measure, Everywhere 
that woman suffrage has been granted 
it has meant just so much less power 
tothe underworld. Just by so much 
has there been a loss of influence to 
the powers that prey. The under- 
world is predominantly a world of 
men. Vice and crime in a‘great city 
control ten men to one woman, and 
every man who has a pecuniary inter- 
est in maintaining infamous 
tions is against suffrage. 
believer in 


condi- 
Every dis- 
decency opposes this 
movement. 

Says Michigan Was Stolen 


I do not doubt that 
stolen. 


Michigan was 
When I was last there I saw 
hanging up on the outer wall of ga- 
loon after saloon placards reading, 
“Vote Against Woman Suffrage.” If 
you look at Collier’s Weekly, you will 
find there the appeal of the Montana 
liquor sellers for funds with which to 
fight votes for women. When you find 
men who make a business of what is 
base rallying to one side of a question, 
it is a good pointer for decent people 
to go the other way. 





Col, Roosevelt read a list of ques- 
tions asked him by an anti-suffragist. 
One was whether he thought a woman 
would be as much respected if she had 
the ballot. He answered: 

“Yes, and a good deal more. 
is no surer’ 


There 
sign of advancing civili 
zation than the advanced respect paid 
to woman, who is neither a doll or a 
drudge. Investigation would show that 
in the sections of this country and in 
other countries where family life is 
found to be falling lower, the women 
do not have the right to vote.” 

To the question, “Are women physi- 
cally capable to enter the political 
arena?” his reply was: 

“Yes, wherever you find an honest 
election. I have already said that in 
the political arena woman was already 
doing 99% per cent. of the work she 
would do if she had the right to vote 
To cast the ballot doesn’t take the 
strength of a Hercules. Really, it’s 
dificult to answer that question with- 
out seeming humorous.” Me contin- 
ued: 

“It is the right of woman to have 
the ballot, it is the duty of men to 
give it, and we need it as we try to 
solve the many and terrible problems 
set before us. In their solution we 
need to use the full and not the 
cramped strength of every: man and 
| emnee of the entire commonwealth.” 
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At Carnegie Hall after the Parade, the Rev. Dr. Walter T. 


Sumner said 


} 

' The keen competition of modern 
days compels évery man to live at his 
Whatever lessens his power is 
to be shunned. We are coming to 
recognize that lapses from good 
morals are not merely things to be 
answered for at the Day of Judg- 
ment, but things which lessen a man’s 
power to live at his best. They les 
sen his efficiency. As it is in per- 
sonal life, so it is in citizenship. I 
appeal today to an awakening con- 
sciolsness of sex loyalty in women. 
Women need a better understanding 
ot the problems relating to the vari- 
ous fields in which women are being 
exploited by men. The, evil may be 
approached through three avenues: 

1. By doing away with vicious se- 
lection in marriage (when men of 
corrupted health are allowed to marry 
innocent girls). 

2. By giving an honest wage for 
henest work. We must permit no ex- 
ploitation of the woman in industry, 
or of the child who is the woman of 
tomorrow. 

3. By opposing the exploitation of 
women in sex immorality. 


Health Has Commercial Value 

Good health has a commercial 
value. The 300,000 children who die 
within a year after their birth repre- 
sent an actual money loss. The in- 
tegrity of the race and of the nation 
hangs on the health of those who are 
born, The pedagogue, the penologist 
and the physician find that the great- 
est problems in later life arise from 
those who, as children, were badly 
horn, neglected and under nourished. 

If a man wants to peddle _ shoe- 
strings or bananas, he must get a 
reputable citizen to go with him to 
the City Hall and vouch for him; but 
he can go alone to get a marriage 
license. No questions are asked about 
his character or his health. ; 

Example Widely Followed 

Since the clergy of the’ Pro-Cathe- 
dral in Chicago decided to marry no 
applicants who could not show a 
health certificate, our action has 
been endorsed by ministerial associa- 
tions, which include 3500 clergymen, 
and by 25 medical societies. Four 
States now have a law requiring a 
health certificate, and twelve States 
have such legislation pending. 


Statistics Are Appalling 

Fifty per cent, of males between 18 
and 25 years of age have or have had 
communicable diseases due to vice. 
Righty per cent. of operations on mar- 
ried women are due to guilty infec- 
tion by their husbands. When these 
facts are known, men and women, and 
especially women, will rebel. Women 
will stand up and say, “No longer 
shall you exploit me by vicious selec- 
tion in marriage.” The ethics of the 
medieal profession must be changed, 
which now requires secrecy. 


Labor Must Be Regulated 

Women’s labor must be regulated. I 
hope every one will read Olive 
Schreiner’s “Woman and _ Labor.” 
Women have always labored, But 
the type of industry is changing. In 
our vast modern industrial establish- 
ments, a man is only a card in a card 
index. Size and muscle used to be 
the chief factors. Nowadays a puny 
manikin behind a Maxim gun can 
mow down whole phalanxes of heroes 
whose thews and sinews would have 
been the envy of the ancient Greeks. 
We must have machinery and hours 
So regulated that the health of wom- 
en and children will not be sacrificed. 
There are many difficulties about a 
minimum wage, but a girl’s honesty 
alone is worth more than two or 
three or five dollars a week. When 
women know the facts, they will rise 
up and say, “No longer shall you ex- 
ploit my-sex in industry.” 

The appeal against commercialized 
vice was long like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, with no one 
to hear it; but when women know 
the truth, they will rise up and say, 
“No longer shall you consider this a 
woman question, it is a man question; 
and men shall no longer exploit my 
Sex in immorality.” 

Not Necessary Evil 

A necessary evil? Necessary to 

whom? Ask any physiologist, any as- 





80ciation of doctors. What an insult 





to every unmarried man, to the great 
celibate clergy of large denomina- 
tions! There are unnumbered men 
who are clean before and after mar- 
riage, and it is to them we turn to 
help us beat down this evil. 

Necessary for ‘womanhood? What 
an insult to womanhood! If it were 
necessary to men, it would be equally 
so to women, but the thought itself 
is abhorrent to any fair-minded and 
honest person. A prominent prelate 
has just come out in the press 
against equal suffrage. He compares 
a woman who has fallen to a faded 
lily, cast out to die. By what right 
is a@ woman who has gone wrong 
looked upon as *past hope, as a dying 
thing? Too long have you allowed so- 
ciety to put the scarlet letter upon 
womanhood and never put it upon 
man.- 

Necessary to the community? Every 
city with a red-light district is feeling 
it a disgrace, and is hurrying to ap- 
point a vice commission. And every- 
where we are finding that segregation 
does not segregate, that regulation 
does not regulate, and that the only 
way is to aim at its extermination. 

Necessary to the home? Fifty per 
cent. of the service in houses cf ill 
fame is rendered to married men. 

Necessary to public health? Is it 
the unfortunate woman of the streets 
who infects the wife and child? No, 
it is the guilty husband. In our at- 
tempts at regulation, who hs to sub- 


mit to the humiliation an ‘ograda- 
tion of medical examinatiorz Never 
the man, only the woman. It is the 
man who spreads the ° infection 


through the community, and it is the 
man who says this evil is necessary 
who is largely responsible for it, 

We are asked why women go into 
an evil life. Ignorance, immorality, 
subnormality, feeble-mindedness, the 
economic system, low wages, all 
these are factors; but the greatest 
factor is Everywhere we find 
the same story of seduction, broken 
promises and infidelity. 


men, 


Not Woman Question but Man Ques- 
tion 


We shall never get at the solution 
of commercialized vice until we treat 
it as we should any other commercial- 
ized business, and look at it from the 
point of view of demand as well as 
supply. While the demand exists, 
there will be some kind of supply. 
We must arouse a new chivalry. We 
must bring about some sort of regen- 
erative change in the hearts of men. 
What finer piece of work can there be 
then to make a boy resolve to bring 
40 his wife as pure a past life as she 
brings to him? Say to him, “Some- 
where a girl is keeping herself pure 
for you; cannot you do as much for 
her?” 

Wages are small. There are girls 
who in the face of it are putting up 
a hard, clean fight—all honor to 
them! Others cannot stand it, and go 
down; but always jt is the man who 
causes them to go down. Some man 
who has not a spark of honor or even 
of sportsmanship, he tempts this poor, 
tired, half starved girl, and she goes 
down; and he goes into society, and is 
received there. 

The franchise will be effective in 
women’s hands just in proportion as 
it is used with intelligence and con- 
secration. Women must say to men, 
“No longer shall you exploit my sex 
in vicious indulgence.” The ballot 
will come the sooner as you approach 
the matter in a normal way ard with 
temperate judgment,—as women are 
willing to give time, means and en- 
ergy to help get honesty in public 
affairs, until they get the ballot and 
can insure it. We need women like 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, of whom he 
said, “I raised up unto me such men 
as had the fear of God and had much 
conscience in their hearts, and when 
they engaged the enemy they were 
never beaten, but they were victori- 
ous continually.” 





A rich and delectable story by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in advocacy 
of pure milk and equal suffrage, ap- 
pears in the May Forerunner. Inci- 
dentally, too, it shows the wisdom of 
requiring a health certificate before 
marriage. 
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RED LIGHT BILL 


California’s Action on Vice Meas- 
ure Due to Activity of Women 
Voters 








Women all over the country have 
been rejoicing in the passage of the 
red-light bill in California. How it 
was done is told in The Survey of 
May 3: 

The bill has had a somewhat dram- 
atic history. In 1911 it was intro- 
duced at the request of ‘the W. C. T. 
U. by Assemblyman Wyllie, but, 
though favorably reported from the 
Public Morals Committee, it was 
killed by re-reference to the Judiciary 
Committee too late to be returned to 
the floor. 

Great Awakening to Social Evil 

The tremendous general awakening 
since then on the subject of the social 
evil and the exposure in San Francis- 
co of the enormous sums reaped by 
organized vice under the Schmitz-Ruef 
regime, led to the formation of a so- 
ciety of social hygiene. The efforts of 
the U. S. Department of Justice to 
suppress the traffic in girls led to the 
establishment of an anti-slavery so- 
ciety; and the State Board of Health, 
under the leadership of Dr. William F. 
Snow, made venereal, like other con- 
tagious diseases, reportable, though 
only by case numbers. 


Distrust of “Segregation” and 
Regulation 
Attention has been gradually fo- 
cussed upon the question of the desir- 
ability of segregation of vice or “red- 
light” districts which exist in nearly 
all the cities of California except Los 
Angeles, and in most of the larger 
towns. San Francisco is the only city 
to make an attempt at systematic 
regulation and medical examination, 
and this city has been the object of 
repeated criticism on the part of those 
who do not believe in the European 
system of reglementation. It has also 
done its part in preparing the public 
mind for a more intelligent discussion 
of such measures as the injunction 
and abatement bill, the requirement 
of a health certificate for marriage, 
and the several bills limiting the 
liquor traffic which were offered in 
the present Legistature. 


Law Backed by Women 

The bill as passed was sponsored 
by the W. C. T, U., and endorsed by 
the State Federation of Women’s 
lubs and the California Civic League, 
thus rallying to its support the many 
thousands of women who were given 
the vote by last year’s suffrage 
amendment. It ig a significant fact 
that the measure, though approved by 
many men, was formally endorsed 
only by ministerial bodies. The large 
property interests involved, and the 
subterranean coercion of liquor and 
certain real estate interests, made it 
impossible to obtain the formal sup- 
port of commercial organizations. 


Women Educated the Public 
The campaign on behalf of the 
measure was, therefore, necessarily a 
woman’s movement. The W. C. T. U. 
which as Franklin Hichborn has 
pointed out, has “the largest sin- 
gle block of votes in the State,” 


educated their own membership 
and their men folk. The Cali- 
fornia Civic League—chiefly com- 


posed of those who had been active in 
the suffrage campaign and whose 
motto is “study and service”’—under- 
took the systematic work of educat- 
ing the public on the general subject 
of the social evil. For four successive 
months it published syllabi to be 
studied by its three thousand mem- 
bers in thirty centers. Beginning in 
January, the union carried on a pub- 
licity campaign in the newspapers and 
during the last two months kept sev- 
eral women speakers in the field talk- 
ing on the “red light” bill before 
church congregations, mass meetings, 
conferences and clubs. 


San Francisco on Wrong Side 
The California Legislature met for 
the first time under the new law of a 


divided session, bills being received in| through the probation courts. As fast 
January, a recess taken in February,| as the injunction measure is enforced, 


and measures then being discussed 
and voted upon. During the recess 
most of the legislators were invited to 
speak at mass meetings in their own 
district and to put themselves on 
record on this particular bill. It soon 
became known that the delegations 
from San Francisco and from Alameda 
County were, with the exception of a 
very few men, against the bill, while 
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imously for it. 
First Result of Equal Suffrage 
A picturesque episode of the cam- 
paign lay in the selection of Edwin 
D. Grant of San Francisco to intro- 
duce the bill in the Senate, for Sena- 
tor Grant is the successor of a well- 
known politician, Eddie Wolf, who 
had misrepresented San Francisco for 
sixteen years in the Legislature. Tha 
replacing of Wolf by Grant was one of 
the first poiitical results of woman 
suffrage in the city. 


“Boy Reformer” Stood Firm 

Although young and relatively inex- 
perienced, Mr. Grant stood the ridi- 
cule of the reactionary press that con- 
stantly heckled him as “the boy re- 
former,” and, with the support of 
older men on the floor, got his bill 
through without § any weakening 
amendments. 


Younger Men Show Higher Ideals 

The debates in both Houses over 
this bill brought clearly into view the 
high political and social ideals of the 
younger and more recently elected 
members of the Legislature; and it 
proved that the women of California, 
though wholly inexperienced in poli- 
tics, knew what they wanted and 
would stand solidly for it. They won 
not by lobbying, but by systematic 
education of the constituencies of the 
legislators. It is reported that one 
legislator asked a doubtful colleague 
if he intended to vote for the bill and 
the other replied: ‘Don’t I have to go 
home?” The floor leader of the Sen- 
ate complained publicly of the 
“threats” of his constituents, who had 
urged him to vote for the bill, and 
said that they would remember their 
enemies as well as their friends. As- 
semblyman Nelson, chairman of the 
Assembly Public Morals Committee, 
said that he received 1,800 letters on 
this subject during the recess. 

Debate Sometimes Was Sickening 

Although the debate in the assem- 
bly was sickening at times, in its 
revelation of the aititude of certain 
men toward the whole matter of vice, 
the measure passed by a vote of 62 to 
47. 

Effort to Sidetrack Fails 

In the Senate a strong effort was 
made by Senator Beban of San Fran- 
cisco to sidetrack it by substituting 
an investigation into the relation of 
women’s wages and vice. But the 
Senate refused to postpone the in- 
junction bill until this special com- 
mittee should report, and in spite of 
a five-hour debate, chiefly carried on 
by those who were trying to explain 
plausibly why they were going to vote 
against it, the measure passed by a 
vote of 29 to 11. 
Only 28 Legislators Finally Opposed 

Thus, out of a Legislature of 120 
members, only 28 voted against the 
bill, and of these a majority were 
from San Francisco and from Ala- 
meda County. 


Objectors Fail to Appear 
After the bill had passed, a final 
dramatic touch was given by the de- 
mand of certain so-called “real estate” 
interests in San Francisco for a hear- 
ing before the Governor. The Gover- 
nor announced a public hearing, to 
which came about forty persons, both 
men and women, representing all the 
more important protective, civic and 
moral associations of Northern Cali- 
fornia. The opponents, who perhaps 
had hoped to get a private hearing, 
did not appear; whereupon the Gover- 
nor signed the bill. 


To Care for Women and Girls 
Meanwhile, even before the bill was 
zigned, money had been raised and 
tentative plans made for taking care 
of the women and girls who should 
be thrown out of the segregated dis- 
tricts. 

These plans are now being extend- 
ed to cover the whole State. It is 
expected that the companion measure, 
a State training home for girls, which 


the women’s organization intend to of- 
fer a home, medical attendance and 
employment, if possible, to all refu- 
gees who will accept them, 





Representative Hobson has -intro- 
duced a bill in Congress for a federal 
parental court, to have jurisdiction 
over children 16 years old or less, in 
all matters relating to violation of fed- 
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Take advantage of the cheap trans- 
portation and secure a ten package 
carton of Cameo by sending us 8 
cents. We pay postage. 
AMEO MANUFACTURING OG@., 
Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED: Work in fruit or gro- 
cery store by an Arme- 
One and one-half years’ experience. 
30 years old. Speaks good English 
references. 

Address L. M., Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 
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A course of seventy-five lectures by 
experienced teachers and social workers 
is offered to men and women who wish 
to become teachers or lecturers on the 
subject. The work includes a practical 
course in the biology of reproduction 
for those who wish to give sex instruc: 
tion to children or adults. 

Evangeline Wilson Young, M.D., 
Director. 


For information apply to 


CORNELIA B. RODMAN, Secretary, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














1WOMAN DELEGATE 


REFUSES TO GO 


Mrs. Woolsey Would Have Been 
Treated Coldly at Agricultural 
Convention 


than 100 
commission 


When members of 
the American recently 
sailed for Europe to study agricultural 
Kate Trimble 
woman, stayed be- 
hind because she felt that her sex 
had been ignored in the programme 
arranged for the European meetings. 
“When I found out that women had 
been ignored at the meetings in Rome 
and at the places in Europe where the 
commission will have conferences and 
no woman’s name is on the programme 
for a speech, and it has been prear- 
ranged that no woman should have the 
privilege of making an address, I felt 
it my duty to my sex to withdraw 
from such a narrow-minded organiza- 
tion,” she said, according to the New 
York Sun. 


more 


conditions abroad, Mrs 
Woolsey, the only 


Now that the legislative cam- 
paign igs over in Massachusetts a 
propaganda and educational campaign 
is being prepared by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. 

The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Wards 10 and 12, Boston, held mass 
meetings and conventions this week. 
A unique entertainment was fur- 
nished recently by the suffragists of 
Brookline, Mass., when Representa- 
tive John H. Sherburne was _ per- 


carries an appropriation of $200,000,|suaded to tell why he opposed equal 
will also pass, and this will ultimately] suffrage in the Legislature. 
provide for minors and those who go|burne’s arguments were not any too 
clear, and his answers to the ques- 
tions put to him proved amusing to 
the audience. 


Mr. Sher- 





The Cambridge (Mass.) Equal Suf- 
frage Society at the celebration of its 
first anniversary, May 5, reported that 
the membership during the year had 
grown to more than 1000. 





The Florida House voted against the 
equal suffrage amendment May 2, 26 
to 38, after a lengthy debate, 











the members of the delegations from 


eral statutes. 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


The newly-enfranchised States have been distinguishing 
themselves in the line of advanced legislation for women. 

Washington has passed the mothers’ pension bill, the mini- 
mum wage bill, the red-light bill, an anti-tuberculosis measure 
for which the club women had worked, a teachers’ retirement 
bill sought by the school teachers, a law making conviction 
easier in cases of criminal assault upon women and girls, an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for a woman's building at the State Uni- 
and a delinquent fathers’ bill, whereby fathers deserting 
their wives and children can be put to work and their earnings 
applied to the support of their families. Some of these meas- 
ures had been repeatedly defeated in former years, but now, with 
the women enfranchised, there was “a new atmosphere.” 

Oregon has passed a mothers’ pension bill, a minimum wage 
The Portland Oregonian 


yersits 


bill and a teachers’ civil service bill. 
said: 

“Neither Senators nor Representatives are ‘opposing any 
which will tend to be of assistance to the women. 
There is a noticeable tendency at this session to vote ‘aye’ for 
all such bills. They all now have a new class of constituents 
at home, from whom they are beginning to hear, and they are 
heeding the new voice nobly. The minimum wage bill, de- 
signed to aid women and minor workers, went through the 
Senate with the same ease as it would have been defeated two 
The widows’ pension bill found only one dissenting 
voice in the two Houses.” 

Kansas has passed what the women describe as “a splendid 
white-slave law.” : 

California has passed the red-light bill, though tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear against it; has given mothers equal 
guardianship of their children with the fathers—a measure de- 
feated over and over again before women got the vote—and has 
restored the right of suffrage to American women who had lost it 
hy marrying foreigners. 

The older suffrage States have been adopting some good 
legislation, too. Colorado has passed an eight-hour law for 
women, a mothers’ pension bill, a minimum wage Dill, and has 
also fixed $50 per month as the lowest salary permissible for 
teachers. 

Utah passed a minimum wage bill, an equal guardianship 
hill, a bill providing for the appointment of a woman labor com- 
missioner, and eight liquor measures for the better prevention 
of the sale of intoxicants in “dry” territory. A bill forbidding 
liorse-race gambling went through unanimously in one house 
and with only a single dissentient in the other. 

Idaho passed a mothers’ pension bill, a medical inspection 
bill, and a nine-hour law for women. Be it noted that Idaho’s 
nine-hour law was passed while there was as yet hardly any 
need of it, the factories of the State being still in their infancy; 
whereas Massachusetts did not pass it till women had suffered 
for lack of it for more than forty years. 

This is only a partial list of what has been done in the suf- 
frage States during the past few months; but can any equal 
number of unenfranchised States show as good a record? 


A. S. B. 


measures 


years ago. 


XK nts 
THE NON-PARTISAN BOGEY 


Incidentally, this year’s experience in the enfranchised 
States has shown the emptiness of the notion that women would 
have less power to secure good legislation if they had the ballot, 
because “their nonpartisan influence would be lost.” It is found 
that women of all parties pull together for measures in the 
interest of women and children. The Denver Express says: “All 
the women of the 19th General Assembly have worked together 
on measures that have concerned women, children and the sup- 
pression of vice.” Colorado this year has two women Represen- 
tatives in the lower House. Mrs. Francis S. Lee is a Democrat 
and Mrs. Agnes Riddle a Republican, but Mrs. Lee says: “Mrs. 
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Riddle and myself have united in causes which touch woman- 
hood and childhood. We have disregarded the fact that we were 
members of different political parties, We have worked for the 
passage of bills that men would have been careless about for 
lack of interest.” 

Mrs. Frances Axtell, of Bellingham, one of the two women 
members of the Washington State Legislature this year, exerted 
herself in behalf of good measures. On her return home, she 
was given a reception by the Women's Good Government League. 
Women of all parties turned out to thank her for her successful 
efforts in securing improved legislation for the protection of 
women and children and in the interest of good morals. The 
Western Woman’s Outlook, the organ of the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, said: 

“The reception was a fine example of the solidarity of 
women, as they represented all political parties and all religious 
denominations. It seemed proof that women as a whole, in 
spite of many differing ideas as to external methods, are one in 
their support of those reforms that make for the common good.” 

The experience of the other enfranchised States is the same 


A. 8. B. 





GLIMPSES OF THE PARADE 


Those who went to New York from a distance to take part 
in the suffrage parade had their minds attuned in advance to 
cheerful thoughts, by the beauty of the country seen through 
the car windows. Trees and bushes were misty with light 
spring foliage or flowers—a delicate veil of tender green, glow- 
ing red or bridal white—a veil that grew thicker as we sped 
farther south. Some trees had pushed forward their leafage 
more than others, like the more or less advanced States in th: 
suffrage movement, but all proclaimed the message, “Freedom's 
spring is coming!” 

At the door of the Metropolitan Opera House we were 
seized and urged to buy The Woman’s Journal, then recognized 
and released wieh a laugh, and immediately after introduced to 
some of the Y. H. B.’s, a society of twenty young suffragists who 
have organized for the special purpose of selling the Journal 
They keep the meaning of those mystic initials a secret, bu‘ 
they do not mean, as has been suggested, the Young Home- 
Breakers or the Young Husband-Blighters. 

Next day it was delightful and inspiring to look up anc 
down Fifth Avenue, in the sunlight of a beautiful May after- 
noon, and to catch glimpses of the great procession stretching 
far away in front and behind, between the enormous crowd? 
that lined the route. Glimpses were all that could be gained, 
for one cannot be part of a parade and at the same time see it 
The editor of the Journal had been invited by Mrs. Blatch to 
ride with the Rev. Dr. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and had 
accepted; but the letter of acceptance went astray, and Mrs 
Blatch, supposing that she was not coming, had arranged tu 
have Mrs. Blackwell and Miss Emily Howland ride together a: 
Pioneers. This was a much better plan than the first one, for 
Miss Howland is a real pioneer, while the editor of the Journa) 
is only a descendant of pioneers, like many others who wer‘ 
in the parade. She was given a seat in Miss Delafield’s cai 
with the women motorists, and had a beautiful time. 

While waiting to fall in, we had a chance to make ac 
quaintance with the four little donkeys which have been play- 
ing in “Joseph and his Brethren,” and which Miss Mary Don 
nelly had secured to draw some young members of the new 
Business Women’s League, in a-low carriage. One donkey 
wore about his head a drapery of gray cloth to represent the 
Republican elephant, another a bandana for the Bull Moose, a 
third a red handkerchief for the Socialist party. The fourth 
unadorned, stood for the Democratic donkey. When the music 
struck up and we started forward, just ahead marched a. con 
tingent of waitresses from the tea rooms, in white dresses and 
blue ribbons, under a white banner bearing a picture of a blue 
teapot. Just behind us came the banners of the Watchers at 
the Polls, one of them adorned with a big-eyed owl. These ban- 
ners had originally been carried by wometi watchers, but now 
the Legislature has made it illegal for women to watch, and 
they were carried by the men of the W. P. U. A little furthe: 
back a purple silk flag bearing the name of George William 
Curtis fluttered side by side with the red banner of the Young 
Socialist League. One of the most striking features of th 
parade was the extraordinary mingling of “all sorts and con- 
ditions” of men and women, parties and religious denominations 
and nationalities, as well as occupations—groups of the most 
diverse kinds, but all united in behalf of votes for women. 

As we passed side street after side street, we could glance 
down them and see the long array of banners and brigades wait- 
ing their turn to fall in; for the procession was like the great 
stream of the Mississippi (or perhaps the Amazon would be an 
apter comparison), with tributary after tributary pouring into 
it and swelling its flood. 

After one of these fresh contingents had fallen in, we looked 
back and found that the banners of the Watchers and the ranks 
of the W. P. U. men had vanished, and those marching next 
behind us were the cohorts of the Women’s Political Equality 
Association, with their broad dark red banner. A little further 
back among their ranks we recognized with joy the twenty Y. 
H. B.'s, all in white uniforms and carrying yellow Journal 
newsy bags. 

There are few more inspiring experiences than to pass along 
in a suffrage parade, and on this occasion the arrangements 
were ideal. The route was admirably policed, and the “white 
wings” had swept Fifth Avenue so clean that one could almost 
have eaten one’s dinner off it. Resolutions of thanks both to 
the police and to the street-cleaning department were passed at 
the Carnegie Hall meeting which closed the march. 

Glorious as the procession was, the thing which must have 
impressed every experienced politician reviewing it on the grand 
stand, from the Lieutenant-Governor down, was the organiza- 
tion by political districts. For that is the thing which actually 
counts, and that is what will win if victory perches upon our 
banners in 1915. A. 8. B. 








A veteran suffragist writes of the cartoon in last week's 
Woman's Journal: “That is a telling picture in the last issue 
and it rejoices my soul to see that the ‘Woman Voter,’ as she 
grows, wears a modest dress, and has a sane, intelligent coun: 
tenance, and stands squarely on her two feet.” 





The British Museum in London, England, has a complete set 





of Woman’s Journal bound volumes up to date, 




































































































There is an old story that the disciples of Jesus oncé. came 
across a dead dog lying in the road. Each disciple in turn com- 
mented contemptuously on some unsavory particular in his re- 
pulsive appearance. Then Jesus bent over him and sald, “His 
teeth are as white as pearls.” It was the one point of purity 
about the unfortunate creature, and the Master singled it out. 

Some persons have this habit of mind. Others have minds 
like the fly. No matter how beautiful amd clean the general 
landscape may be, if there is a speck of filth anywhere, that is 
the spot which will attract the fly. It is the fiy’s nature to 
search for something nasty and to spread it. That is why we 
are all exhorted to “swat the fly.” A striking example of what 
may be called “fly-mindedness” is afforded by the comment sent 
out from the anti-suffrage headquarters upon the great suffrage 
parade in New York. Mrs. A. J. George is reported as saying: 
“Sex appeal was flagrant and the dominant note in the suffragist 
parade.” She accuses the women who marched of being so 
dressed as to show that they “rely on their sex rather than on 
their arguments,” and adds: “It all goes to show that sex is at 
the bottom of the suffrage disturbance, as it is at the bottom of 
other misguided movements and fancies to which the uneasy and 
dissatisfied women of the present day devote themselves.” 

The great parade was beautiful, it was dignified, and it was 
greeted by the crowds with a degree of respect markedly greater 
than in former years. The daily papers most hostile to equal 
suffrage all conceded this. Their testimony is quoted at length 
in another column. If Mrs. George’s scurrilous accusation had 
been true, a fact so conspicuous and flagrant could not have 
failed to strike both the press reporters and the spectators. Only 
one reporter made a criticism as to immodest dress, and he 
criticised the dress of one woman only, among the thousands. 
There were other women who wore the prevailing styles, and 
some of these styles are not in themselves desirable; but they 
are the same that may be seen at any gathering of antis, or of 
indifferent women, who are neither antis nor suffragists. 

When anti-suffragists in Washington assailed the paraders 
with tobacco juice and with language too foul to print, Mrs. 
Helen Kendrick Johnson and other antis tried to excuse the 
conduct of their disreputable allies by claiming that it was be- 
cause the women were immodestly dressed. This was a disgrace- 
ful slander; but at least let the converse be admitted—that the 
respectful behavior of the enormous crowds in New York showed 
they did not perceive the dominant note of impropriety which 
Mrs. George falsely attributes to the parade. 

It is the antisuffragists who constantly seek to import the 
sex question into the suffrage question, ad nauseam. A proml- 
nent Englishman lately came out with an antisuffrage article of 
this character so disgusting that Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote an 
indignant letter to the press repudiating his views, and declar- 
ing that she wanted no such aid in her fight against the ballot. 
Although his article was widely copied in the American press, 
not a single American anti expressed disapproval, and many 
hailed it with delight. A. S. B. 


MALICIOUS MISREPRESENTATION 


Mrs. George says that Miss Inez Milholland wore the colors 
of Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. She wore the colors of the Women’s 
Political Union of this country, which were worn also by a 
large section of the paraders, and have been worr for years by 
thousands of women in New York engaged in perfectly peaceful 
propaganda. They are the same as those of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union in England—green, white and violet, the 
initials of which are understood to stand for “Give women 
votes.” Only ignorance or malice could conjure out of this a 
token of Miss Milholland’s meaning to”go in for militant meth- 
ods, in the English sense. A still greater degree of malice must 
be required to draw such an inference from the jesting remark 
ascribed to gentle little Rosalie Jones, Apropos of the more 
friendly attitude of the crowd, that suffrage parades were not 
as exciting as they used to be. 

Among Massachusetts suffragists, Mrs. George has long been 
noted for her reckless misstatements. Many New Yorkers who 
saw the parade and then read her comments upon it must have 
had their eyes opened to her lack of accuracy. A EB 


CALIFORNIA HUSBANDS HAPPY 


Thirty women from California marched in the Suffrage Pa- 
rade. Among them was Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, on her 
way to the International Suffrage Congress at Budapest. Mrs. 
Park says two facts in regard to equal suffrage in her State 
ought to be especially emphasized. 

In the first place, she wishes everybody could know how 
happy the California men are over the new order of things. 
They are pleased with equal suffrage, and pleased with them- 
selves for having granted it. When, as occasionally happens, 
husband and wife vote different tickets, the husband is apt to 
boast of the fact, seeming to take pride in their being a thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date couple, holding independent views, 
and able to differ without quarreling. 

Another pleasant result, Mrs. Park says, is the marked in- 
crease of respect and consideration shown to women in every 
walk of life. The “deconsideration” which for ages has at- 
tached to women’s opinions everywhere, has now wholly van- 
ished. If a woman does not offer her opinion, she is asked for 
it. Mrs. Park says that if Bastern women could only know 
what a difference it makes, they would all rise up unanimously 
and demand the ballot. A. 8. B. 


THE WORLD MOVES 


Up to this year, votes for women had never been seriously 
considered in the Florida Legislature. So far as we are aware, 
no suffrage bill had even been introduced. This year a consti- 
tutional amendment to give women full suffrage was the subject 
of a long and hot debate, and came so near carrying the lower 
house that a change of seven votes would have given it a ma- 
jority. Verily, the world moves! 

















The American Peace Society voted unanimously to drop Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s name from its list of honorary vice-presidents, 
because he is advocating a big war navy. 





Miss Lavinia L. Dock takes 12 copies of The Woman’s Jour- 
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o e working women want you 


The Mississippi Valley Suffrage Con- 
ference was called to order Wednes- 
day morning, April 2, in the Auditori- 
um of the Buckingham Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., by Mrs, Ella 8S. Stewart of 
Illinois. 

Upon motion, Mrs, Stewart was 
elected permanent chairman, Mrs. 
Solon H. Jacobs of Alabama secretary, 
and Mrs. Maud Stockwell of Minne- 
sota officjal timekeeper. 

Mrs, .David O'Neill of St. Louis in- 
troduced Mrs. Edna Gellhorn, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who spoke a few words of wel- 
come. The program as printed was 
subject to changes, owing to the en- 
forced absence of some expected par- 
ticipants on account of the floods. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
who replaced Mrs. Elizabeth Booth of 
(llinois, spoke on “Securing the Sub- 
mission of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment (a) by legislative action, and (b) 
by pre-election ‘work with candidates.” 
Mrs. F. A. Harrison of Nebraska 
spoke briefly on securing a suffrage 
plank in political party platforms. 
She advised putting the matter entire- 
ly in the hands of a committee of earn- 
est, tactful men and women, under- 

‘anding how things political are ac- 

omplished. Having won party lead- 

rs, and, by advance work through 
ounty organizations, secured strong 
ipport among the delegates on the 
floor of the convention, an endorse- 
ment may be forced from a none-too- 
friendly resolutions committee. In 
case of defeat suffragists should come 

) smiling, ready for another fight. ° 

\ resolution of sympathy to those 
ietained on account of the floods was 
iffered by the Rev, Caroline Bartlett 
Crane of Michigan. Carried. 

Mrs. Youmans of Wisconsin moved 
that a vote of regret be sent Miss 
Ada L. James on account of her un- 
avoidable absence. Carried. 

Mrs. Crane moved that a _ special 
vote of regret be sent the Michigan 
suffragists, and a word of cheer for 
their campaign. Carried. 

Mrs. Draper Smith, president of the 
Nebraska association, spoke on the 
rorm of Organization Needed Through- 
out the State, to influence legislativ 
action, 

How to Get Signatures 

The next topic was: “Securing the 
Submission of a Constitutional Amend- 
nent; Methods of Securing the Neces- 
sary Signatures,” by Miss Mary 
MecEnerney, of the Women _ Book- 
binders, representing the Women’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago. She 
said: 

I believe that the best way to 
secure signatures to petitions is 
through the trade-union organizations 
of men and women. I secured a great 
many by leaving blanks in the offices 
of the different buildings. Another 
g00d way would be through the organ- 
izations of school teachers, as the 
teachers are organized in many large 
cities. A great number of the teach- 
ers believe in suffrage, and many sig- 
natures could be secured through the 
children, especially in the high 
schools, 

Working Women Need Ballot 

I feel very proud that I am the only 
working woman on this program, with 
its representation of 19 States, and I 
fee] that I have a great responsibility 
resting on my shoulders, and want to 
tell you why we need the ballot. 

The working women need it more 
than any other class of women, but, 
on account of the long hours that they 
work, they are unable to go out and 
agitate, Under Illinois law, a girl 
may work 10 hours a day in a shop 
or factory. But after she gets home 
at night she may have to work severa! 
hours more in getting her clothes 
ready to go to work again the next 
day. That does not leave a working 
girl much time to think about or to 
work for anything that might better 
her conditions. 

Must Enlist Working Women 

As the working women are in a 
great Majority, I believe they will 
have’ to be heard from before the bal- 
lot will be secured for women, especi- 
ally in the industrial States. 

So far. no industrial State has given 
women the ballot, and I do not believe 
they will until you women who have 
time and money come out and help us, 
for no employer of women would vol- 
untarily. put such a weapon into the 
hands of working women, whereby 
they could better their conditions by 
legislation. It is. the new ,States, 
where industry is not so closely organ- 
ty where women are getting the bal- 
ot. 

Antis and Pedestals 

I have noticed lately in the papers 
that some of our young society women 
are being quoted as saying that women 
Were on pedestals, and that men had 
blaced them there, therefore it would 
be a pity if women got the ballot, for 
then they would be lowered in the 
estimation of men. It has never ap- 
Peare@d tomme that women’s employers 
Placed any woman on a pedestal ex- 
°ept the women of their own families. 
Certainly no employer who exploits 
Women by making them work long 
hours and for low wages ever thought 
eo Placing these women upon pedes- 
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Come Down and Help Us 
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women, or any of you who think you 
are on pedestals, to come down and 
help us better our conditions and place 
us all on pedestals, if there are 
enough to go round, or else stay down 
on the common ground with‘ all the 
rest of us until we secure the condi- 
tions we want, conditions that will 
oe us not merely an existence, but 

e. 

Read Life and Labor 

To know our story and to become 
acquainted with what we are trying 
to do, I want you to read “Life and 
Labor,” the only magazine in this 
country published in the interests of 
the working woman. 

Arizona’s Initiative Petition 

Mrs, Frances W. Munds of Arizona, 
who had the same subject, but could 
not be present, submitted the follow- 
ing paper: ‘ 

The first initiative petition filed in 
Arizona was for an amendment to 
the constitution granting full suf- 
frage to women. We first tried to 
have the Legislature submit the ques- 
tion, but, on April 23, 1912, the final 
vote was taken and we lacked one 
vote of carrying it. Our enemies said 
that 28 meant “skidoo” for suffrage 
but we told them it meant “skidoo’ 
for boss rule in Arizona, and we went 
right to work to get the initiative 
petition in circulation. 

Systematic Work Done 

We had less than three months, and 
even our friends were doubtful of our 
success. We first consulted the best 
legal authority, and had the amend- 
ment so carefully worded that no 
technical objection could be filed 
against it.: Then we made a careful 
estimate of the required number of 
voters, and of the _ proportionate 
number each county should send. 
In Arizona an initiative petition re- 
quires a number of signatures equal 
to 15 per cént. of all the votes cast at 
the last election for Governor. We do 
not have to get any certain per cent. 
from each county; all might come 
from one county if the desired num- 
ber could be secured; but we tried to 
have each county send in its share, 
and we sent letters to every suffragist 
whose name we had on file. We gave 
explicit directions as tothe circulation, 
who were eligible to sign, and how to 
have the petitions acknowledged be- 
fore returning them to us. We were 
most careful to see that the law was 
complied with to the minutest detaii. 

All Petitions Examined 

If a petition on its return to us was 
found to be faulty, we returned it with 
explicit directions for corrections, and 
in case there was not time for such 
corrections, we did not try to file it. 
In our first letter of instructions, we 
stated the time at which we wished 
the petitions returned and the latest 
date on which we could file them. If 
we did not hear from them on the 
first date set, we immediately sent out 
a second letter warning our workers 
that we must have the names all in 
by a certain date. 

On July 2 I went to Phoenix, taking 
all the petitions that had been sent 
direct to me, and went to the secre- 
tary’s office and found a few petitions 
there. We checked up, and found that 
we were some short. Then we made 
the wires sing with urgent requests 


’ 
, 


next three days. We also held a coun- 
cil of war, and took petitions and went 


necessary, 
Socialists Were Best Helpers 


bond suffrage. 
meet with great opposition from many 
of our friends, and so we entered into 
correspondence with the 


greatest courtesy. 


the field, and would accept no pay 
for their work, only permitting us to 
pay for some teams that were hired. 


was done. Indeed, I think a great]; 


put as much responsibility as possible | ¢ 
on each individual worker. 

Frances Willard Munds, 
Chairman Arizona Equal Suffrage Cen-| ; 
tral Committee, Prescott, Ariz. i 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton being ab- 
sent, Mrs. Genevieve Chalkiey of Kan- 


cipal Suffrage Bills. T 
How to Get Endorsements 


for so many more names within the/anq not be going to them with a re- 


on the streets of Phoenix, and on July] ance previously of either your sympa- 
5 we filed the rest of the names sent] thy or your understanding of their un- 
in, and had 25 per cent. more than] ceasing struggle. 


In circulating the initiative petition] getting in your story all the time. I 
we found the Socialists the best work-| truly think that, if the club women of 
ers. Indeed, but for their help, we|this country had had more opportuni- 
would undoubtedly have failed. They| ties of knowing what the vote me&ns, 
had put an initiative petition in the|it would have been easy last year at 
field quite early in the year, but it}San Francisco to have obtained the 
aimed to give unrestricted suffrage by| enthusiastic endorsement of the Gen- 
removing the property qualification for] eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This we knew would| For, after all, their aim is our aim. 


Socialists| ferent bodies is easier, if we realize 
and asked them to take their petition | that. 
out of the field and help us with ours.| only one, why I should like to see all 
This they did, and treated us with] suffrage 
In the last days,| basis, and ask not merely for the vote, 
when we lacked the desired number,| but rather for “political, legal and so- 
they put several spécial workers in| cial equality.” 


which we can organize our vote effec- 

All Gave Their Service, tively as State after State obtains it. 
The cost of filing the initiative peti-| On the one hand, as it is, the national 
tion was about $50. No one asked or| movement becomes weakened by the 
received one cent for doing the work.| very successes of its daughters. As 


The notaries who acknowledged our| nation after nation 
petitions were asked to give their ser-} ¢hised, communication gradually drops 
vices, and with few exceptions this} of between the workers, instead of be- 
ng proportionately strengthened, as it} ciation. 
This is a matter that in| vantage in more than oné State organ- 
ization, and there are usually many 
disadvantages, taking as example our 


measure of our success was due to the ought to be. 
fact that everyone was made to feel| cach State and nation, as it appears to 
that it was his duty to help, and we| me, should be well considered before 
he vote is gained. Though the fight} National 
for suffrage is temporary, enfranchise- 
ment, once it is gained, will be a last- 
ng condition, and how best to organ-| ciation. 
ze the woman’s vote of the future we| one undivided purpose, one actuating 
motive, one loyal impulse is the re- 
sult. 
Tfeplacing Miss| ganizatiop are summed up as-follows: 
There is less conflict; less jealousy; 
Jp Work with Organizations that have| more State pride; more loyalty; less 
She especially| criticism; more leverage; less waste 
in overlapping, and 
There are two possible disadvantages 
of one organization: 


may well take into consideration now. 


sas followed on Presidential and Munt-| mora Dunlap of Iowa, told of “Follow- 


Endorsed Suffrage.” 
Miss Alice Henry, editor of “Life | emphasized the fact that the following 
and Labor,” spoke on “How to Ob-| State conventions of Iowa have en- 
tain the Endorsement of Other Or-| dorsed woman suffrage: 


April 2, 3 and 4, 1913 


One of the best recommendations 
for a suffragist is to be a good mixer. 
I believe in belonging to all sorts of 
organizations, or at least keeping in 
very close touch with them, and in 
these days, when we are beginning to 
understand how many roads converge 
at last before reaching the one end, 
the betterment of human living condi- 
tions, we could save a great deal of 
our energy by. such co-operative 
action. 


Suffrage and Labor Unions 
Take labor unions. A great many 
labor men do pot understand the 
pressing needs of their sister women 
in the very trades they work in them- 
selves. But the general industrial 
story they do understand, and you will 
need to understand it, too, in order to 
be able to sympathize with their point 
of view, before you can hope to make 
a very effective plea for giving your 
sex the ballot. Men in the trades 
Pknow that more and more are women 
coming into these occupations, and it 
is to most of them a source of very 
natural distress. For women gener- 
ally, I am sorry to say, enter industry 
by a back door. They either do not 
learn the operations thoroughly, or 
they are kept at the poorest work. 
They shift from trade to trade, or 
from trade to home life. They remain 
the nomads of industry, outside the 
protection of the trade union, and 
without the power of the ballot to yet 
further protect their interests. They 
accept an existence pittance in the 
place of just remuneration, and thus 
become the perpetual underbidder of 
the man who is vainly trying through 
his organization to maintain and ele- 
vate wage standards. 
Women in All Occupations 

Just here it is that so many working 
men make their mistake. Seeing that 
the underpaid woman worker is an in- 
jury to both herself and her brother, 
the remedy men often try is to shut 
women out of so-called “men’s trades.” 
Vain hope! In the last United States 
Census of which records are obtain- 
able, there were but nine occupations 
in which there were no women regis- 
tered, and of these two were soldiers 
and marines. 

Must Have Twin Tools 
The only remedy is to place in the 
hands of the woman worker those 
twin instruments of power, trade union 
organization and the vote. Then and 
then only will she be able to do jus- 
tice to herself, while at the same time 
she will cease to be a cause of injus- 
tice to men. 

Come in Touch with Workers 
This is part of the work which the 
Women’s Trade Union League is try- 
ing to do. It provides a fine school 
for all suffragists to belong to. for in 
it they come into closest touch with 
these hard, every-day problems of the 
working folk, low wages or no wages 
at all, overwork, dangerous machinery, 
and so forth. 

Don’t Wait Till Last Moment 
You do. not want merely formal en- 
dorsements, you want an endorsement 
that spells “votes” for your suffrage 
measure, whatever it is, and whenever 
and however it comes up. And, to be 
sure of those votes to back up the en- 
dorsement, you must keep in touch 
with your labor unions all the time, 


quest for their assistance just at the 
last, when they have had no assur- 


Keep After the Clubs 
With the women’s clubs, again, be 


Favors Broader Basis 
United action between all our dif- 


And that is*one reason, though 
their 


associations widen 


Consider Women’s Vote of Future 
At least, I sée no other way by 


Follow-Up Work 
Dr. Nina Dewey, 





ganizations.” She said: 














mies. Mrs. Kenyon of St. Paul be- 
lieved it better to knife enemies: 
quietly. Miss McEnerney said the 
women themselves could do more 


effective work than the paid lobbyists. 
Mrs. Cosgrove of Joplin added a word 
against paid lobbyists. 
of Jefferson City paid tribute to the 
wonderful work done by Mrs. Kneffler 
with the recent Missouri Legislature. 
After 
Park, Miss Gordon and several whose 


becomes enfran-| the Kansas Association, spoke on the 
Advantages and 
More than One Stute Suffrage Asso- 


which we all take such pride, partly 
because it is our only National Asso- 


person may be at its head, and. sec- 


Clubs. 
Iowa State Ladies of the Macca- 
bees. 
Upper Iowa Editorial Association. 
Iowa Implements Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Iowa State Horticultural Society. 
Iowa State Grange. + 
Iowa Good Roads Convention. 
Mitchell County Tax Association. 


Miss Ryan on The Journal 

Miss Agnes E. Ryan, of The Wom- 
an’s Journal, said she was especially 
glad to hear how active Iowa and Mis- 
souri were for suffrage, since Missouri 
was her home State. She was born 
in Iowa, but lived in Missouri until 
she went to Massachusetts. She 
would not take the time of the Confer- 
ence to. tell the delegates much about 
The Woman’s Journal; most of them 
knew more about it than she did, they 
had known it so much longer. She 
had up her sleeve, however, a big, -in- 
teresting proposition. She would tell 
the delegates about it individually, and 
had planned.to lobby with each one. 
They would’all be glad to hear that 
Miss Blackwell was in better health 
and spirits than at any time since she 
had known her. This was chiefly due 
to the fact that The Journal was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily; and this was 
the best news she could bring the dele- 
gates regarding The Journal. 

The chair'then called on Mi#s Kate 
M. Gordon of Louisiana. Miss Gordon 
said that, although she was on the 
Program Committee, the credit of the 
manner in which it is being handled 
and carried out was due to Mrs. Stew- 
art, Who worked unceasingly. 

Appeal to Governors 

The following resolution, offered by 
Mrs. Gudden, was referred on motion 
of Mrs, McCulloch to the Resolutions 
Committee, when such shall have been 
named: 

To the Governors of campaign States: 

Resolved, That the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Conference, with representation 
from nineteen States, respectfully re- 
quests your consideration of equal suf- 
frage for your women constituents, 


to both Houses. 

Shall We Have Paid Counsel? 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Massachu- 
setts asked what the successful cam- 
paign States thought of the advisa- 
bility of paid legislative counsel. In 
the informal discussion following 
Miss Gordon spoke of the situation in 
Louisiana. . Mrs. Kneffler of St. Louis 
advised that women manage their own 
campaigns. Mrs. Craig of Kansas 
City brought a message from a Sena- 
tor, advising that the women perfect 
their suffrage organizations before en- 
tering a campaign. 
Mrs. Youmans, president of Wiscon- 
sin, recommended appearing without 
paid agents. Mrs. Johnston of Kan- 
sas also spoke against paid lobbyists. 
Mrs. Bryayt of Missouri recommended 
securing or endorsements of women’s 
clubs before appearing before the Leg- 
islature. Miss Martin of Nevada here 
gave a point of information as to the 
temporary character of Suffrage As- 
sociations, saying that the Nevada As- 
sociation was pledged to change to a 
Civic League after the vote is won. 
Mrs. Munson of Kansas said, in regard 
to paid lobbyists, that she thought the 
women themselves should do _ the 
active work. Mrs. Trout of Illinois 
spoke of the value of the woman 
worker. Mrs. O’Neill of St. Louis 
askéd whether it is better policy to 
condemn those legislators known to 
be against suffrage. Miss Clay of Ken- 
tucky thought the best plan was to 
thank all friends and ignore all ene- 


Mrs. Darmer 


informal remarks from Mrs. 


Wednesday Afternoon, April 2 


One Association or More? 
Miss Helen M. Eacker, secretary of 


Disadvantages of 


She said that there is no ad- 


Suffrage Association, in 
With only one organization, 


The advantages of one State or- 


better results. 


first, the wrong 





Iowa W. C. T. U. 





knowledge of 
throughout the State, and be able to 
The Conference was called to order| adapt the speaker to the audience; 
by the chairman, Mrs. Stewart. 
utes were read and approved, 
‘which a short adjournment was taken, 
to have photographs of the Conference 
made. 


Min-| also to 
after| The office should be supplied with 
flyers, banners, 
tions for new organizations, and the 
woman in charge must be an iron 
woman. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE 


Iowa State Federation of Women’s| ond, its work may not be well planned. 


Committee on Resolutions 

Miss Laura Clay then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was seconded 
by Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi: 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a 
Committee on Resolutions, whose duty 
shall be to receive resolutions, made 
from the floor, which are referred to 
it, and to prepare some resolutions 
expressing the sentiment of this Con- 
ference on some of the leading as- 
pects of woman suffrage. 

The motion carried, and the chair 
appointed Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mce- 
Culloch of Illinois, chairman, Mrs. 
Kneffler of St. Louis and Miss Alice 
Henry of Chicago. Miss Henry asked 
to be excused, and Mrs. Crane of Mich- 
igan was appointed in her place. 

House to House Canvas 

Mrs. McCulloch spoke on a House 
to House Canvas as undertaken in 
Evanston, Ill., the result being an en- 
rolment of 1,400 names at a total cost 
of $50. The* services of University 
students at 25 cents an hour, who 
were given certain precincts to cover, 
were fruitful. A map of the town was 
cut up into precincts, these were past- 
ed into books and given to the can- 
vassers, who marked every family 
visited as (A) absent, (I) indifferent, 
(O) opposed, and secured by enrol- 
ment cards names of those favoring. 
‘These cards were sorted, and made 
up a card catalog valuable for follow- 
| up work, 

Suffrage Parades 

| Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout safd the 
| subject assigned her, The Value of 
| Auxiliary Dues Paying Clubs, was one 
| With which she had little sympathy, 
as the non-dues-paying system has 
| proved the better way. She therefore 
| spoke of the Washington parade, in 
| which she and other suffragists took 
part. ‘She prefaced her remarks by 
| calling attention to the many parades 
}in which women have taken part (the 
| flower parade at LoO® Angeles and 
|} other commercial parades) without a 
| question being raised as to their pro- 
| priety. Chicago suffragists had 
| drilled for the parade; had their own 








and that you transmit this message| music, and were somewhat protected 


| by their large number. She believed 
the parade accomplished great good. 

Miss Laura Clay was introduced as 
having been absent last year from the 
Conference on account of helping in 
the Ohio campaign. This year she 
left Michigan to come to us. 

Non-Dues-Paying Membership 

Miss (lay said her long experience 
with the Kentucky State Association 
and the local association at Lexington, 
convinced her of the value of the non- 
dues-paying club. She advised that 
each State follow the example of the 
State’s political parties. Free-will 
offerings far exceed dues, as the mem- 
bers are apt to conclude that dues are 
all that are needed or expected. When 
you get the largest number of persons, 
you are likely to get the largest 
amount of money. She also advocated 
the card enrollment system. 

At the close of Miss Clay’s remarks, 
Several questions were asked and an- 
swered by her. She said the ratio of 
increase on the non-dues-paying basis 
was usually that membership in- 
creased four times and money in- 
creased twice. Mrs. Trout was then 
asked by the chair to say something 
cf the Chicago Political Equality Club, 
a dues-paying association. Mrs. Trout 
said the club had grown in a short 
time from 232 members to 1,200, and 
now numbers 1,400. 

State Headquarters 

Miss Charlotte Rumbold, secretary 
of the Public Recreation Bureau of St. 
Louis, then discussed the subject of 
State Headquarters. She advised 
running the office end of the Head- 
quarters as if it were a sales depart- 
ment of a factory, with a friendly 
office manager. It should be equipped 
with telephones, typewriters, mimeo- 
graph, card catalogs, filing cases, 
stenographers and bookkeepers, as the 
work depends on these. The office 
manager should be an experienced en- 
gineer and publicity agent. She should 


have railroad timetables, maps, fold- 
names the secretary was unable to]ers, hotel information; have a working 
hear, the meeting adjourned at noon. 


important personages 


give out proper literature. 


slides and constitu- 


Organization and Team Work 
Mrs. G. M. Kenyon of St. Paul spoke 
of the method employed in organizing 
the St. Paul’s Woman’s Welfare 
League, which in October had 339 
members, and now is the largest 
there. 

Mrs. Magdeline D. Munson, presi- 
dent of the Third District of Kansas, 
replaced Mrs. Bullard on the problem 
of Rural Organizations. At the conclu- 
sion of her remarks, Miss Packer re- 
ported that about half the majority of 
the Kansas election came from Mrs, 
Munson’s district. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane empha- 
sized the value @f team work, and said 
perfect organization was more valua- 
ble than any other one thing in a cam- 
paign. In Michigan the organization 
was effected through a county chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer, vice chair- 
man and committee on enrolment. She 
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advised persona] visits in the evenings 
at the homes of the people, and 
strongly advocated weekly reports in 
printed form from every township 
chairman to every county chairman 
to every State chairman. She spoke 
of the need of perfect team work to 
perfect the vote on election day and 
afterwards until the vote is counted, 
and said: “If Michigan wins on April 
7 it will be because of good organiza- 
tion, for speakers and literature are 
not all the battle.” In 11 counties 
where organizations were good, the 
majorities were big in the former elec- 
tion. 
Unifying Suffrage Forces 

Mrs. Crane also spoke briefly of 
Unifying Suffrage Forces, in the ab- 
sence of Miss James and Mrs. Upton. 
There shotld be an advisory board 
composed of men and women inter- 
ested in various kinds of work, to 
meet with the State suffrage forces. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, the president 
of Kansas, said she represented the 
only free State at this Conference. 
She drew some lessons from the Kan- 
sas campaign, and among them was 
that organization work must be done 
first; that money must be gotten, and 
that Headquarters must be opened. 
Votes, like money, would not come un- 
sought. To make sure of securing 
them, they used automobiles, steam 
cars, carriages, wagons and even 
horseback. The voters were found in 
shops, offices and stores; at fairs, con- 
ventions and chautauquas, at the 
theatres and circus, on the ranches. 
farms and highways; at the cross- 
roads and in the street. Co-operation 
of the rural or sinall town telephone 
girls was secured, and through them 
everybody was informed in the rural 
districts that the suffragists were only 
a few miles away and would speak on 
such and such a corner on arrival 
The country and village schoolhouses 
made excellent places for five or ten- 
minute talks to interest the children, 
after which small pennant badges 
were given them to pin on,and a few 
leaflets left for each child to carry | 
home to father. | 

Value of Automobiles 

The automobile is the best way of 
getting in touch with the rural peo-| 
ple, and the lesson learned from Cali-| 
fornia, where it was the country vote 
that saved the day, was not forgotten | 
in Kansas. The contest and prize es-| 
say plan was tried with success. Every 
clergyman, rabbi and priest was asked 
by letter to preach a sermon on | 
“Woman and Her Place in the World’s} 
Work” on Oct. 13. A bunch of litera-| 
ture was sent with the request, and 
many votes were made. 

Mrs. Johnston also emphasized the} 
value of the Men’s Leagues, which, no 
matter how inactive, have a great deal 
of influence with the ordinary voter. | 
In concluding, she said: “We used 
more sugar than vinegar. “Militant | 
methods were barred; we used no 
threats, made no rash promises, but 
relied upon our appeal for justice.” 

After some announcements by Mrs.| 
David O'Neill of St. Louis, the meet-| 
ing was adjourned at 5 P. M. 


Thursday A. M., April 3 














The Conference was called to order! Gutioch that the collection be $100,| tion which requests them. 


bv Mrs. Stewart, who asked Miss Kate 
M. Gordon of Louisiana to preside. 
The Minutes were read and approved. 
The Michigan Campaign, as outlined 
by Rev. Jennette Ferris, opened the 
program. 

The first report from Michigan: was 
that it had been won by 7,000 major- 
ity, but soon the “ghost” of stuffed 
ballot boxes, ballots incorrectly 
marked or wrongly initialed, put in its 
appearance, and the evidence was 
clear that fraud had been perpetrated. 
If Michigan women ard defeated again 
it will be by the vicious interests. 

Michigan’s Methods 

In Michigan they followed the usual 
methods of work, with a speakers’ bu- 
reau, plenty of literature to distribute, 
and the ordinary propaganda. She be- 
lieved that organization according to 
congressional : districts is the best 
plan. It is much more difficult for the 
organizer to work by counties, as 
there are usually so many counties. 
When a woman in each district is se- 
cured, as chairman, she is a nucleus 
around which the organizers’ activities 
revolve. 

Nevada’s Problem 

The Nevada campaign was dis- 
cussed by Miss Anne Martin, the presi. 
dent, who called attention to the print- 
ed report of her association, placed 
upon the chairs. While Nevada is one 
of the largest States, it is sparsely 
populated, there being only 80,000 in- 
habitants, with 23,000 voters; their 
problem, therefore, is to cover an 
enormous area with scattered popula- 
tion. Out of the 16 counties they have 
organized 11. They sent out pledging 
letters to all candidates for the Legis- 
lature, to put the amendment to the 
voters, and kept a list of those re- 
sponding, whether “yes” or “no,” and 
also of those who did not reply. These 
pledges were kept by the candidates, 


the vote in the Legislature being 49 to| Headquarters at the county seat and|each township, 


8 and 19 to 3. Instead of a short, 
quick campaign, such as California 
and Arizona had, of possibly six 
months, theirs will have to be contin- 
ued for 20 months, and the problem is 
how to ‘keep up interest already 
aroused in the.work. Looking to this 


end, they expect to make use of pOS-|equal suffrage movement, we must|Trepay all the effort and time it costs. 


——— 


going out, and return East by the 
Southern route, hence do not reach 
Nevada. She hopes they will change 
their route so they will come through 
Nevada, thus helping the campaign 
with their encouraging talks. They 
are in constant need of speakers. 

A motion was made that discussions 
follow immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of papers or speeches, It was 
amended that discussion be limited to 
five minutes. The amended motion 
was lost. 

Suffrage on Business Basis 

Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout spoke next 
of Placing Suffrage on a _ Business 
Basis, @Vomen had been doing the 
unpaid work of the world always, and 
it was natural that in the early stages 
of suffrage efforts the same condition 
should obtain. Illinois is now trying 
to be businesslike in its suffrage work, 
and pays salaries to some of its work- 
ers, but the State cannot pay for love 
and devotion, even when everything 
is on a money basis. They are secur- 
ing life members to the State Associa- 
tion at $25 each. The women often 
use the money from these member- 
ships to defray expenses of mass meet- 
ings throughout the State. Nine hun- 
dred dollars was thus put in the State 
treasury in six months for mass meet- 
ings. Illinois has adopted the plan of 
organizing according to senatorial dis- 
tricts, the county plan being too ex- 
pensive. 

How to Raise Money 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Massa- 
chusetts spoke on “How to Raise 
Money,” and mentioned two methods 
tried in the Boston E. S. A. for Good 
Government, The system they are 
using this year involves two kinds 
of memberships. They have 800 
direct members at $1 each and 600 
members by affiliated groups, such as 
artists, stenographers, etc., who pay 
a nominal fee. There are also 7,000 
non-dues-paying members in the Wom- 
an Suffrage Party, which the Boston 
Association helped to form. Money is 
raised by sending bills for dues in 
October, with space at the bottom 
for “Additional contributions.” After- 
wards pledge cards are sent out to| 
those members who contributed the | 
year before, asking that they either| 
continue or increase their contribu- 
tion. Once a year a money-raising 
meeting is held, and a collection is 
taken, with pledges publicly § an- 
nounced by means of a blackboard on 
the platform. Mrs. Park thinks re- 
sults are better from. straight-out 
meetings than from entertainments, 
on account of the cost of the latter. 
Their Boston budget is about $10,000 
annually. 





Collection at Conference 

Miss Gordon then referred to the 
expenses in connection with this Con- 
ference, which she stated had been 
kept down to $49.88. The secretary 
read a letter from Mrs. Anna Dunn 
Noland of Logansport, Ind., saying 
the flood prevented her being pres- 
ent. 
| Miss Clay moved that the collec- 
|tion for this Conference be taken up 
now, which was amended by Mrs. Mc- 


$50 of which should be devoted to 
next year’s Conference, $50 to this. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Park was asked by the chair 
to take charge of the collection, with 
the following results: 

Chicago Political Equality League.$10 


Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
SOE kckcubennané00ese54e05 000 es 10 
Jefferson City League............ 5 
eee Ss ee TTT TT 10 
Votes for Women Association of 
My ae cccuvecsiis Kekens se henseaes 5 


Illinois State Suffrage Association 10 
O. W. Stewart, for Mrs. Stewart... 5 


Evanston P. BE. League........... 5 
Nevada Equal Franchise Associa- 
S. cacpeeece inh eneeedeeeees ‘a - 
Louisiana Suffrage Association... 10 
a eh i ee errr re 5 


Iowa State Suffrage Association.. 10 
Boston BW. 8.°A. for Gi G......c0e. 5 
Carthage (Mo.) BB. S. A.....cceee 2 
Joplin (Mo.) TH. B. Asccccvccceces 5 
ee Pe Oe Mer oy i ebeeesinedend 5 
eee. Cer Be Gy Becscscccsecene 5 
Jefferson Chapter, D. A. R........ 3 
De: a a EE pa ceaceascccade 5 


$120 


Local and County Headquarters. 

Dr. Jean Motram Cooke, of Darling- 
ton, Wis., spoke on Local and County 
Headquarters. She said: 

I shall discuss the question from 
the standpoint with which I am fa- 
miliar, namely, 
Headquarters in rural districts. 

To my mind there is no doubt but 
that success in a large degree de- 
pends upon effective Headquarters. 

In the recent Wisconsin campaign, 
those who did most of the work in 


zation. We tried very hard to secure 
a worthy county organization with 


but in spite of many letters written 


an organization. This is 


we are to march forward with the 


tal propaganda, press work and speak-| first of all place ourselves in a posi- 
ers. One of the conditions peculiar t0| tion where we can use all the forces 


Nevada is that it has the greatest 
number of saloons, and the largest 
male population in proportion to the 
number of people. The male popula- 
tion is largely transient, which is an 
argument for woman suffrage. Past 
experience shows that most suffragists 


oming We: use ne 


Northern route 


that come from well-organized and 
well-conducted associations. 


Must Have Centres 





sary to have Headquarters in the 
smaller centres, but it is quite essen- 
tial that there be a working commit- 









the desirability of 


our county realized that we were con-|2re the party affiliations of the voters. 
siderably hampered by lack of organi- From this we should take a lesson. 


local committees in each township, list, obtained from the county clerk’s 


to women in the various townships, township. The committee should as- 
we were unable to perfect any kind of| certain whether these voters are for, 
pre-emi-| 4against or indifferent to equal suf- 
nently an age of organization, and, if} frage. 


In rural communities it is unneces-| ent, and with the same list it will be 


——_——$$—$—$ $5 — $$$ rr rrr eC C—O eee 
tee in each place, through whose man- Rest Tent at Fair Helps read the Horse-Doctor book and 
agement literature can be distributed,| In our county a rest tent, which/Cooley’s Blackstone, 


press notices arranged for with 
plenty of local color, and general in- 
terest in the subject kept up. 

Even the smallest towns have wom- 
en’s clubs, reading circles, W. C. T. 
U. groups, or some established asso- 
ciation through which it is desirable 
to work. 4 

I think it quite important that each 
town group be Self-supporting in the 
matter of literature and campaign 
supplies. 

Headquarters at Each County Seat 

There can be no question of. the 
need of Headquarters in the county 
seat. All the important events in the 
county take place here, and at some 
time during the season every one 
finds his way to the county seat, 
either,for business or for pleasure. 

Such. Headquarters should be prom- 
inently located, and should be open 
as much of the time as _ possible. 
Plenty of literature should be on 
hand, and should be freely distrib- 
uted. 

Suffrage Books and Articles 

If possible, books bearing upon suf- 
frage should be kept for circulation. 
If this is not feasible, a bulletin of 
the books that can be found in the 
Public Library, and also a list of mag- 
azine articles, should be posted. 

Posters in Windows 

We were asked a number of times 
to furnish arguments for High School 
debates and essays, and to give data 
to club women on the subject, and it 
is very important that such material 
be ready.at hand. Posters, which are 
to the point and catchy, hanging in 
the windows of Headquarters, are 
good things to attract attention. 

Must Interest Farm Women 

In a large city like St. Louis, and 
in a gathering of this kind, it may 
seem strange to refer to farmer wom- 
en, but it is most important that they 
be interested, and in rural districts, 
properly conducted Headquarters will 
contain space enough to allow them 
to come in and rest and talk, and in- 
cidentally be influenced. 

Wisconsin’s Campaign of Education 

As you know, Wisconsin has just 
been through her first campaign for 
suffrage, and it had to be largely a 
campaign of education, We had to 
bring before the minds of the women, 
as well as the men, this subject; in 
fact, we had to interest both in the 
matter. We did so. A larger vote 
was polled for and against suffrage 
than was polled for Governor, and 
the campaign for the governorship 
was of such interest that it was con- 
sidered necessary for Mr. LaFollette 
to spend some time stumping in the 
interests of one of the candidates. 

Interest in Suffrage Great 
The following fact illustrates the 
interest aroused: The University of 
Wisconsin has a “package library,” 
which consists of magazine articles, 
bulletins, pamphlets, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc., on many subjects, and 
those package libraries are at the dis- 
posal of any individual or organiza- 


During 1911 and 1912, the woman’s 
suffrage package was loaned 217 
times, heading the list; the next most 
popular subject, taxafion and income 
tax, was quite a distance behind, 
being loaned 104 times in the same 
period. This certainly shows that 
the people really wanted to find out 
something about the subject. 

Liquor Dealers Worked 

The Retail Liquor Dealers’ Assoc!i- 
ation also brought the question be- 
fore many people, because they sent 
into the country districts literature 
which, when read by even moderately 
intelligent persons, would convince 
them that the arguments against 
equal suffrage were pretty flimsy; 
such, for instance, as that farmers 
should oppose suffrage because if 
their wives were given the ballot they 
would not permit their husbands to 
raise rye or corn or anything that 
goes into the manufacture of liquors. 

Each State Has Different Problem 

I suppose the problem each State 
has to face in bringing about equal 
suffrage is different in many respects 
to the problem in Wisconsin. 

With us, it seems to me, the inter- 
est has been assured. What we now 
have to do is to make the work 
definite and concrete. 

We must pattern in some measure 
after the old political party organi: 
zations. 

Must Canvass All Voters 

In the county clerk’s office there 
are kept on file the polling lists of 
all the precincts in the county. From 
these lists campaign organizers are in 
the habit of getting the names and 
finding out, as far as possible, what 


It should be the duty of the county 
chairman to send to the committee of 
a complete polling 


office, of the voters’ names in that 


This will, of course, mean a 
man-to-man canvass, but it will well 


When the list is as complete as pos- 
sible, a copy should be sent to Head- 
quarters to be placed on file. From 
this list it will be possible to circu- 
larize, with the proper sort of litera- 
ture, the opponent and the indiffer- 


possible on election day to see that 


served as Suffrage Headquarters at 
the County Fair, was a great success. 
We provided a nurse to care for the 
children left in the tent, while the 
mothers were at liberty to see the 
Fair. Parcels were checked free of 
charge, if the individuals would take 
away some literature; if not, a small 
fee was required. 

Attention was called to votes for 
women in this way. 


Well Organized Fight Wins 
The success of any movement de- 
pends upon the energy and ability of 
the workers, and too often success is 
only partial because so much energy 
is lost in repetition of work and in 
unnecessary work, 
Efficiency, economy of time as well 
as of money, will be the result of 
properly-conducted Headquarters. 
The battle is not always to the 
brave, nor yet to the fair, but now- 
adays to those who put up a well-or- 
ganized fight. 
Reading Rooms and Window Displays 
Mrs. Wilson of Iowa replaced Rev. 
Mary Safford. She agreed with Miss 
Clay and Mrs. Trout that the way to 
influence legislators is through their 
constituents. Women must work with 
these. She spoke with appreciation 
of the work of Dr. Safford and Miss 
F, A, Harsh. 
The topic of Reading Rooms and 
Window Displays was handled by 
Miss Margaret Heide, of Milwaukee. 
She returned from Switzerland, after 
close association with an English suf- 
fragette, enthusiastic and eager to do 
something active for suffrage, with 
the result that a reading room was 
established. 


Points of Ideal Reading Room 
The Ideal Reading Room should be 
on the ground floor of a centrally- 
located building. A store is the most 
desirable, The inside ought to be 
comfortable and homelike, with a ca- 
pable, tactful woman in charge. In 
the centre of the room there should 
be a large library table, a small table 
near the window for writing purposes, 
with pen, ink and other facilities at 
hand, and another table for news- 
papers from everywhere. In the win- 
dows might be three boxes, arranged 
as steps and covered with flyers, 
books, pamphlets, etc., while the 
other window could be entirely dec- 
orated with posters. Clippings from 
newspapers, suffrage news items, pic- 
tures, etc., may be pasted against the 
window panes, Outside there should 
be a bulletin board for daily an- 
nouncements of street meetings, lec- 
tures, etc, 


The South and Suffrage 
North Dakota was represented by 
Mrs. Clara L. Darrow. She said their 
population is scattered,and organiza- 
tion consequently difficult. Mrs. 
Mamie Pyle of South Dakota being 
absent, as were Mrs. Nellie Summer- 


Miss Belle Kearney of Balfour, Miss., 
spoke next on The South and Equal 
Suffrage. She mentioned that Ken- 
tucky has lately given its women 
school suffrage, and that 15 years ago 
Louisiana granted women tax-payers 
the privilege of voting on bond issues. 
Mississippi women can vote on the 
question of “Fence or No Fence.” To- 
day there are not more than 15 
States where women are totally dis- 
franchised, and most of these are in 
the South. The South has the Negro 
problem to face, but statistics seven 
years ago declared that there were in 
the Southern States 611,000 more 
white women than all the black men 
and women put together. Miss Kear- 
ney hoped the 17th amendment to 
the U. S. constitution would grant 
women the ballot. 


Men’s Leagues Needed 
Mr. Oliver Stewart addressed the 
Conference on Men’s Leagues, he hav- 
ing written the constitution for the 
first such organization. He _ said 
Men’s Leagues come about naturally, 
and can be very helpful in interview- 
ing candidates. The existence of 
such Leagues proves that suffrage is 
a man-and-woman question, a human 
one, and not confined to women alone. 
He suggested that eight or ten men 
in almost any community could be 
gotten to form a league. They need 
not meet frequently, but they can and 
do give the stamp of public approval 
to suffrage work. 
Use of Suffrage Books 


Dr. Anna E. Blount of Illinois, 
spoke on Encouraging the Use of 
Suffrage Books. She said: 

Our best ethnologists tell us what 
I recently heard Dr. Dorsey say, that 
there is not the slightest evidence 
that the race of man has improved 
in mind or physique during historic 
time. The great strides made in re- 
cent years in invention and science 
he ascribes not to our mental or phy- 
sical inheritance, but to our ‘social 
heritage, the accumulated labor of 
ages. 

To me the best part of our social 
heritage is our books. By them we 
make friendships among the great 
souls of thousands of years ago 
friendships without jealousy, without 
the stings and pin-pricks of propin- 
quity.. Through them we still learn 
from Epictetus that, even in slavery, 
the spirit may be free; from Marcus 
Aurelius, that one born to power may 
yet have humility una a sense of 
values. Through them we still walk 
with Plato, an early believer in politi- 
cal equality, and Aristotle, a Eugenist 
of long ago. 

The first dollar I earned was spent 
for a book. A book to me was @ 
thing to be respected and Jooke4d into, 








the known friends really get out to 





ust. because it was a_ book. 





ville and Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliot, | ° 


because my 
father had them, and from the one | 
think I got my inspiration to study 
medicine, and from the other my 
first ideas on equal suffrage. I read 
all the books in tho neighborhood, and 
I have never been sorry for it. 

My prescription for encouraging 
the use of suffrage books would be- 
tin like that classic recipe for cook 
ing a hare, which begins, “First 
catch your hare.” I would advise 
you as Federations, as Leagues and 
as individuals, “First get your 
books.” There are many suffragists 
who can afford diamonds and $35 
hats to decorate the outside of their 
heads (and to convince the uncon- 
verted that all suffragists are not 
dowdy), but could not possibly afford 
85 cents’ worth of suffrage literature 
to furnish theiy minds with a few 
suffrage arguments. They may make 
bright catchy speeches, but when 
they meet the anti who can quote 
chapter and verse they are lost. 


When I essayed to write my first 
suffrage address I was astounded at 
the meagre and scrappy character of 
the suffrage literature. A few big 
tomes of the History of Suffrage, and 
a lot of leaflets, mostly opinions, 
which proved nothing; were all that 
I could find. We had no books in our 
association when I took the depart- 
ment. We began with a capital of 
$15, contributed by our _ beloved 
leader, at that time president, Ella 
S. Stewart, and myself. 

Our first order was for English 
books, and it was sold out almost be- 
fore it was unpacked. That $15 
actually developed into several hun- 
dred dollats’ worth of stock before 
we had other contributions. Gradu- 
ally we branched out, and began to 
furnish “Votes for Women” napkins, 
pencils, buttons, banners, badges and 
seals. We also began to publish 
many of our own leaflets and pamph 
lets. 

Besides this we have been keeping 
in our office for two years a branch 
literature station for the National. 

What can you do, as a State so- 
ciety, to start a literature depart- 
ment? You can begin right off to 
have a department of suffrage books 
Starting a retail, shelf entitles you to 


wholesale rates with wholesalers 
Keep everything, even anti-suffrage 
literature. It is often the best propa- 


ganda literature. (I have not brought 
any of ours to this convention, but 
we keep it. It is business acumen, 
not narrow-mindedness, that prevents 
us from bringing it here.) Get a live 
person to handle the department and 
an office girl to handle the packages, 
and you are afloat. 

As individuals, you should get to 

gether a list of suffrage books, a 
dozen, say, and lend them as often as 
you can, 
If they are not returned promptly 
go after them and discuss them. 
Have your own list, but I will give 
you what I would choose, if I were 
asked, for loaning to both men and 
women: 

1. Marriage as a 'I'rade, by Cicely 


Hamilton. This is warranted to wake 
man up and to make most men 
angry. 


2. The Women of Tomorrow, by 
William Hard. This is to appeal to 
reason, and smooth the man down if 
he has become too angry. 

3. History of Woman’s Rights, by 
Haecker. This to begin to store up 
facts. 

4. Votes for Women, by Elizabeth 
Robins. To get the local color of 
the militant movement. 

5. My Little Sister, by Elizabeth 
Robins. To arouse sympathy for the 
voteless victim of one-sex laws. 

6. Why Women Are So, by Mary 
Roberts Coolidge. For the logic of 
the situation. 

7. Women and Labor, by Olive 
Schreiner. To rub in deeper the les- 
son of Mr. Hard’s book, the need of 
the right to labor. 

8. Women in the Greek and 
Roman State, by Donaldson. For 
historic background. 

9. Three Plays, by Brieux, For an 
artistic treatment of the dangers of 
subjection in marriage. 

Maternity, the dangers 
forced, unwelcome motherhood: 

The Three Daughters of M. Dupont, 
for domestic tyranny in thwarting the 
wife’s right to motherhood. 

Damaged Goods, to learn to prevent 
your daughter from buying damaged 
goods in the matrimonial market. 

10. Women and Economics, bY 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. To get 
straight on the woman movement 45 
a conservation movement. 

11. Legal and Political Status -of 
Women, by Jennie. L. Wilson. For 
information concerning our legal 
rights and’ disabilities. 

12. The Sentence of Silence, bY 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. To shake 
up our notions of imparting no knowl 
edge of sex ethics to children. 

Each one of these books is a probe. 
Together they furnish a graduated 
series of wedges to pry open thé 
closed or narrow mind to the e® 
trance of more liberal sentiment 02 
the woman question. 

Best Recent Books 

Mrs. Florence Peterson spoke 0 
Some of the Best Recent Suffrage 
Books. She told of Woman and L* 
bor, Why Women Are So, A new Com 
science and an Ancient Evil, and MY 
Little Sister. Reviewing some 


from 


said M¥ Little Sister was one of # 





J' greatest novels she had ever read. @ 
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Greetings from Texas 
After announcenients by Mrs. David 
O'Neill relative to guests at the Con- 
ference being 
Louis this afternoon and tomorrow, a 


telegram was read from the Texas|tic and zealous people to conduct it, their time and talent. 


State Suffrage Convention, expressing 
felicitations. The meeting adjourned 
to meet at 2 P. M. 

Thursday Afternoon, April 3 

The afternoon meeting was called 
to order by Mrs. Stewart. The min- 
utes were read and approyed, and 
the program as printed was begun. 
The best features of the Ohio Cam- 
paign had to be omitted, owing to the 
absence of Mrs. Upton and Miss 
Hauser. ' 
Open-Air Meetings 

Miss Harriet Grim of Illinois spoke 
on Open-Air Meetings. The best time 
to hold such meetings is just before 
a campaign. People may be reached 
by this means who cannot in other 
ways, for they feel they are not com. 
mitted to anything by stopping to 
listen on the outskirts of a crowd, and 
they may leave when they get tired 
or their interest lags. 

Auto Tours Are Best 

Of the various kinds, the motor 
boat, trolley car, and automobile, the 
latter is the very best. The soap-box 
is not to be despised. It serves a 
yaluable purpose. Automobile tours 
may be made over the county or over 
the State. There should not be more 
thar three meetings a day en tour. 
The first thing necessary is to get a 
permit to speak on the streets, and it 
is excellent policy to ask the Mayor 
to introduce the speakers. This usu- 
ally elicits an immediate reply. It 
is well to get preparations started at 
least a month before, as advertising 
is important. Have good-sized post- 
ers made, with the date left open on 
them, to be filled in later. Also have 
plenty of hand-bills printed before- 
hand, to be distributed an hour or so 
before the meeting. Do not forget 
the newspapers. It is advisable to 
have three speakers, each to talk 
about twenty minutes. Rent, borrow 
or beg a machine. One advantage 
of the shorter trip is that a machine 
can often be borrowed for such use 
when permission could not be got- 
ten for a longer stay. The speaker 
told of using Mrs. Stewart’s auto last 
summer on a trip, also of Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch and her entire family taking 
such a suffrage tour in their car. 

The Campaign Speaker 

Miss Virginia Brooks being absent, 
the ‘next topic was The Campaign! 
Speaker, which was presented by Mrs. 
tex McCreery, of Green Bay, Wis. 
She spoke of her Irish ancestry as 
being largely responsible for her 
equipment as a campaign speaker, in 
tat it had given her a clear voice, 
sense of humor and ability at repar- 
tee, for all which she was duly grate- 
ful. For the successful campaign 
speaker is born and not made. The 
voice may be cultivated, and other 
desirable qualities be there, but with- 
out endurance, persistence, and pa- 
tience, the effort will be futile. The 
speaker advocated having much toler- 
ance; it often has to be shown even 
to fellow suffragists, who are some- 
times thoughtless or selfish. A keen 
sense of humor is indispensable, but 
the gift of repartee is not so essen- 
tial, as most audiences now realize 
the alertness of the suffragist’s mind. 
Mrs. McCreery told some of her ex- 
periences in the recent campaign 
which illustrated the necessity of 
having great physical endurance, per: 
sistency of effort and the wit to over- 
come obstacles. 

Utilizing Public Holidays 

Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane spoke 
on Utilizing Public Holidays, and the 
Tactless Worker. The utilization of 
holidays makes an easy way of doing 
suffrage work. She agked that the 
following holidays be _ particularly 
considered: 

Memorial Day, at which time the 
memory of some of the great women 
martyrs of the great wars should be 
honored. 

Forefathers’ Day and Foremothers’ 
Day could be beautifully celebrated. 

On Flag Day the suffrage flag 
should be displayed, along with the 
stars and stripes. 

Independence Day could not be bet- 
ter celebrated than by reading the 
Declaration of Independence or the 
Constitution of the United States, ex- 
cellent suffrage propaganda when 
rightly understood. 

Labor Day should be made a fitting 
time to show what the labor of wom- 
en, the mothers and wives, means 
to this country. 

On Election Day banners and post- 
ers should be shown telling why wom- 
en, too, should vote. 

Thanksgiving Day should be .used, 
whenever possible, to celebrate our 
victories. 

The Tactless Worker 

In speaking of The Tactless Work- 
er, Mrs. Crane said that nowhere was 
she more detrimental or a _ greater 
trial than at street meetings. 

Lessons of Wisconsin Campaign 

Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, pres!- 
dent of Wisconsin, spoke on Lessons 
from the Wisconsin Campaign.* 

Conservation in Suffrage Work 

The secretary then read a paper by 
Mrs. W. T.. Johnston of Kansas, who 
could not be present, on Conservation 
in Suffrage Work. 

Conservation and Co-operation are 

two watchwords for a suffrage 
Campaign. It requires time, energy 
ee 

*Mrs. Youmans’ speech is printed in full 
On Page 151 of this week’s issue of The 

Oman’s Journal, as the supplement was 


ganize a Men’s League. 





and money to conduct a campaign, 
and all suggestions made in this 
paper will be made with conservation 


shown around St./of these in view. A successful cam- 


paign calls for intelligent, enthusias- 


and great gain is made if we enlist 
the leaders of organizations already 
at work, and make effective co-opera- 
tion. 
Organization 

There is the State, District, County 
and local organization to be effected, 
in the order named. At the county 


sary. The County E. 8. A. can do the 
local work and avoid multiplying or- 
ganizations. When you organize, 
study to get efficient leaders. You 
need to have those who believe in the 
righteousness of the cause so thor- 
oughly that they will never stop or 
turn back. They should be zealous, 
courageous, and thoroughly under- 
stand how to enlist the people’s in- 


presidents all down the line should 
be carefully selected. The subordi- 
nate officers need to be capable, will- 
ing and faithful. 
Men’s League Important 
The next step desirable is to or- 
Find out 
who the influential men in each po- 
litical party are that are favorable to 
equal suffrage. Call them together, 
or else get some enthusiast of their 
own number to organize a Men’s 
League. This is a valuable asset in 
your work. Extend the membership 
as much as possible, because in the 
end the voters settle the issue. 
Extend the Membership 
Extend the membership of the E. S. 
A. as fast as possible. Get the lead- 
ers in other movements into your 
ranks, so that the entire community 
can be reached through these inter- 
ested members, and thus conserve 
time. If you have interested club 
women, they can carry the enthusi- 
asm and interest into their organiza- 
tions. Just so in W. C. T. U., D. A. 
R., W. R. C., and all church societies, 
ete. When you have made this first 
step, call a mass meeting, have the 
Men’s League and your E. 8. A. and 
all citizens possible present, have the 
cause ably presented, canvass for 
new members, and circulate slips in- 
dicating some of the work necessary 
to be done and ask those present to 
put a cross opposite that which they 
are willing to undertake, and sign it. 
This will enable you to locate read- 
ily helpers for specif duty. 
Educate the Voters ; 
At this time you are ready to begin 
the stupendous task that is endless; 
put in this undertaking, remember 
your main object is to get enough 
voters to be favorable tothe measure 
and to carry it at the election. If 
you attempt to enlighten and con- 
vince the entire population, you will 
never succeed. Conserve your time 
and concentrate your effort. 
Great Educator Is Publicity 
The far-reaching element in educa- 
tion to the measure is publicity. The 
pulpit, press and school are the 
means of reaching the masses. Con- 
fer at once with your local editors 
as to their position. If they are not 
ready to take a stand infavor,try to 
secure a promise from them not to 
publish things derogatory to the 
cause. Send a letter of appeal to 
every paper in county and State. The 
paper’s life depends on NEWS, so 
keep on good terms with the report- 
ers and management, and have such a 
lively campaign that you become val- 
uable to the newspaper from the 
standpoint of furnishers of news. 
Women have been the mainstay in 
the churches, and a great majority of 
clergymen are in favor of equal suf- 
frage, recognizing as they do women’s 
work for social service. Have a per- 
gonal interview with each minister in 
your community. If he is in favor, ask 
him to join the Men’s League; if op- 
posed, try to convert, him. 
Schools Are Valuable Medium 
The schools are a fine medium 
through which to reach the people. 
The interest of School Board, super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers 
should be secured, and thus co-opera- 
tion is made easy. Prizes for best 
essays on Equal Suffrage may be 
given, and thus the interest of the 
pupils and parents will be enlisted. 


too. By this means knowledge -is 
disseminated through the entire com- 
munity. Debates in the schools are 
another means of education. 
w Organize in Colleges 

In the colleges suffrage organiza- 
tions should be effected, and much im- 
petus will be given to the work be- 
cause of the enthusiasm of these 
young people. They will separate at 
the end of the school year and carry 
the inspiration into various parts of 
your State, and be able to do real 
good for the cause. 

Money to Carry on the Work 

This is a very important matter, 
and is met partially by the dues. 
However, it is advisable to keep the 
dues to the Association as near nom- 
inal as possible, in order that the 
masses may join. The Men’s League 
will help solve this problem, and it is 
well for the Executive Committees of 
the E. S. A. and of the Men’s League 
to meet and consider the needs of the 
campaign. It is an excellent plan to 
secure monthly subscriptions to cover 
an estimate that will meet expenses. 
Prodigal expenditure of money should 
be avoided, and to prevent it all cam- 
paign needs should be carefully gone 
over by the Executive Committee, and 





they should as nearly as possible hold 


seat the local association is unneces- | 


terest and sympathy in the work. The! 


This is desirable for rural schools, | 


‘to essentials in expense. Much money 
can be dissipated and no real benefit 
‘accrue to the work. 
Equivalents of Money Donated | 
People interested will gladly give 
Some speak, 
others sing, and in this way assist in 
the meetings. e use of automobiles 
is given for street meetings, parades 
and campaign trips, and stenograph- 
ers are frequently glad to give their 
service in the evening, and help cir- 
cularize the voters or groups of peo- 
ple you seek to interest. 
Choose Literature Carefully 
Some things you must have, and in 
this list literature comes first. It is 
important that your chairman of lit- 
erature should have judgment in se- 
lection of good material and discrim- 
ination in sending it out. It isn’t so 
much the quantity but the quality of 
what we send out, and to whom we 
send it. Literature can be sent out 
and stir up opposition. It is impos- 
sible to overcome or avoid such an- 
tagonism. Direct your work in more 
|favorable fields, where you are rea- 
sonably sure of results. Of course, 
it would be fine to have an over- 
'whelming victory, but a majority is 
| sufficient, and consequently there is 
‘no need to convert the entire citizen- 
;ship to your cause. Never lose sight 
,of the fact that you are creating sen- 
,timent to get a majority of the votes 
;at your election. Get the catalog and 
| price list of Woman’s Suffrage Liter- 
jature and Supplies from National 
| Headquarters, 505 5th Avenue, New 
| York City. Also get the literature 
| list of the Illinois BE. S. A., address 
|Dr. Anna E. Blount, 938 Fine Arts 
| Building, Chicago. From these and 
| the advertisements in the Woman’s 
| Journal you can get sufficient litera- 
| ture to meet your needs. The Rain- 
| bow Flyers, printed on orange, pink, 
| yellow, green, blue and violet paper 
York Headquarters, are 


| 


jat New 
| brief, to the point, readable, convinc- 
| ing and cheap. Quantities of these 
should be kept on hand and passed at 
} all public meetings. If the vote on 
| enfranchisement is long enough 
| ahead, it would be wise to have a suf- 
frage loan library. Near the end of 
a campaign it is well to publish some 
leaflets on your own responsibility 
that appeal to the voters of your own 
State or community. Always be sure 
to have them printed bearing the 
union stamp. In some places the work 
progresses better when much of the 
literature is printed in local shops. 
Use The Woman’s Journal 

The Woman’s Journal, published at 
585 Boylston street, Boston, Mass., 
edited by Alice Stone Blackwell, is the 
best help obtainable to familiarize 


done all over the world. Get as many 
as possible to take it for three months’ 
trial subscription, and promise to read 


and loan it. Place a copy in your pub- 
lic library, in the Y. W. C. A.,, and 
Y. M. C. A., in fact, everywhere that 
it will attract the attention of the 


public. Sell the Journal on 
your streets. Have it for sale at the 
news stands. In short, push the sales 
of the Journal in every possible way. 
Literature in Foreign Tongues 

Literature printed in foreign ton- 
gues and calculated to make appeal to 
people of different classes and profes- 
sion can be secured. 

Provide Decorations Early 

Another matter needs early consid- 
eration—the decorations. 

These can be bought at the begin- 
ning of a campaign, and put in charge 
of a good custodian, and do service at 
meetings, at Fair booths, in parades, 
and at last be effective for use in your 
Suffrage Headquarters. Some useful 
things are yellow and white cheese- 
cloth to drape bannerets with “Votes 
for Women,” yellow with black let- 
ters, banners on standards for par- 
ades, with pertinent reasons why wo- 
men should be allowed to vote, or ad- 
mitted to citizenship. For instance, a 
slogan used in California, “What’s the 
matter with Mother? Isn’t she good 
enough to vote?” ‘Women are peo- 
ple,” etc. Blotters, yellow printed with 
black, should bear such sentences as 
“Give the Woman a Square Deal,” 
“Vote forthe Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment” and the date. The blotters, 
kept constantly in banks and post- 
offices and distributed through the 
schools and offices, are good advertise- 
ments. The suffrage buttons can be 
either sold or given away, and every 
member of the E. S. A. or Men’s League 
should always wear one. Beautiful 
posters and appeals can be used ad- 
vantageously in stores shortly before 
the time for voting. Ushers’ badges, 
purchased at the first of the campaign, 
can be used at every meeting. Yellow 
ribbon with conspicuous black letters, 
“Votes for Women,” paper napkins 
stamped with “Votes for Women,” 
| Stickers, to use on packages for the 
| mail, suffrage postal cards and sta- 
| tionery, are all good ways to call at- 
| tention to the cause. 

One woman used a suffrage pennant 
|to good advantage by pinning one out- 
| side and one inside of the shade of her 
} Pullman car window as she traveled 
| about on suffrage work. 

Get Ready-Made Audiences 

Advertising is important, -and you 
can do this by getting ready-made 
| audiences, political meetings, Farm- 
ers’ and Teachers’ Institutes, Chau- 
| tauquas, Ministerial Conferences, Wo- 
men’s Club Conventions, G. A. R. re- 
| unions—in short, arrange if possible 
to present the cause, or else have some 
; member of the convention do it and 
some one else offer a resolution en- 


reading 





readers with the suffrage work being}! 


dorsing the movement, and in this way 
get endorsement and extend interest. 
This is good co-operation. 
Have Booths at Fairs 

Have booths at every fair, and give 
out literature or souvenirs. Have two 
registers, one for those favorable 
and one for those opposed. Have the 
signers give their addresses and reason 
for opposition, if they will. Then send 
literature, and follow up by personal 
work. 

Hold Meetings and Teas 

Have meetings whenever you can 
place a program that will attract a 
good audience; and whenever you are} 
fortunate enough to have a speaker 


ent. Equal Suffrage Teas, Amendment | 
Teas, and banquets’ with 


ing interest. 
quietly and persistently. 


Have your enrolment of voters care- 
fully made, and then, shortly before} 
the election, have a whirlwind cam-| 
paign. Never for a day let people get | 
away from “Votes for Women” the last 
month before time for voting. 

Have your headquarters, if possible, 
by the political parties’ Headquarters. 
Make them attractive in this final 
work. Seek the co-operation of all po- 
litical parties through your friends in 
the ranks who are influential. Get the 
ministers to preach a sermon on the 
extension of citizenship to women, and 


big mass meeting, with special invita- 
tion to the voters, and have prominent 
men from each party, and have your 
leading ‘educators and prominent 
clergymen and a G. A. R. man talk 
five minutes on “Why I am for Suf- 
frage.” This sort of a meeting, if well 
reported in your daily paper, is a vote- 
getter. 

On election day have every available 





to their need. 


small banners. 

The chairman asked for discussion 
from the floor of topics which had 
been presented. Mrs. Laird of Chi- 
cago explained the Lecture and Intel- 
ligence Bureau, which she said no or- 
ganization of 100 or more members 
could afford to be without. This bu- 
reau supplies chairmen, speakers, 
music, everything for parlor meetings 
which may be held in private homes, 
church societies or literary clubs, 
Sometimes packages of free literature 
tied with yellow ribbon and suffrage 
buttons are given away. The speak- 
er advised wearing the suffrage but- 
ton at all times, as it speaks for you, 
and often provokes questions which 
may lead to healthy discussions. 

Initiative Petitions 

Mrs. Gudden. referred to the use 
of the Initiative and Referendum. 
Mrs. David O’Neill said in answer to 
a question that the Missouri suf- 
fragists planned to use the Initia- 
tive. Mrs. Harrison of Nebraska 
asked for suggestions and informa- 
tion as to how to secure signatures, 
as in Nebraska it takes 15 per cent. 
of the votes cast at former Guberna- 
torial election. 

Miss Clay, who assisted the Oregon 
women in their campaign, replied as 
to the methods used there. They 
found women in every county willing 
to secure names, and paid five cents 
for every name verified by the coun. 
ty clerk. Voluntary workers, she 
said, usually are not so thorough, and 
take the easiest course, getting names 
procurable with the least effort, and 
leaving the more difficult fields. If 
unpaid workers can be found who will 
work as hard as paid ones, this plan 
may do. Certain county percentages 
are necessary, according to the exist- 
ing State laws. Study the State 
law carefully before starting. Most 
laws say there shall be no loose 
sheets. The petition must be on the 
same sheet as the names, and there| 
should be 15 or 20 petitions for each 
county. Signing twice is a felony, so 
look ovef signatures and erase dupli- 
cates. } 

Mrs. Bass, of Chicago, said in an-| 
swer to a query as to using petitions | 
that the county clerk has a certified 
list of voters as registered at the last) 
election. Volunteers will copy these 
lists in the various counties, and clas- 
sify them into groups or regions. 

Mrs. Smith, of Nebraska, believed 
that the educational value of the peti- 
tion is largely lost when paid workers 
are employed. Miss Clay replied that 
there was much voluntary work done 





of renown, plan to have not only pub-; paign States 
lic meetings, but socia! functions, in| Mrs. Bryant, president of the Joplin 
order to reach the otherwise indiffer-| Association, 


Last Weeks of Campaign frome y 


as near as possible to election have a! 


,in Oregon, but there were no organi- 
| zations in some of the counties. 
| What Can Coileges Do? 
| Miss Kearney of Mississippi asked, 
in regard to suffrage associations 
| formed in colleges, just what they 
should be asked to do. Miss Grim, 
former president of the Suffrage As- 
sociation of the University of _Chi- 
cago, was asked by the chair to reply. 
| Miss Grim said they could find out 
| how many members of the faculty 
were favorable to suffrage, could hold 
regular meetings, give suffrage plays, 
etc. 

Miss Martin of Nevada asked for 
a discussion of the question, How Far 
Should Suffrage Associations in Cam. 
Become Civic Clubs? 


replied that civic work 
often favorably advertises a suffrage 


suffrage | organization, and shows the women 
toasts are all good means of increas-| how much they must know about the 
Keep up interest work) law. 


Miss Clay spoke against Suffrage 
indulging in civic re- 
forms, and said it was dangerous in 
the hands of the inexperienced. Miss 
facker of Kansas was against suf- 
frage clubs doing civic work, as they 
have enough work to attend to suf- 
frage interests. Mrs. Kenyon thought 
it better for suffragists not to get 
mixed up in other causes. 

Mrs. Smith, of Nebraska, suggested 
having the proceedings of this Con- 
ference printed. On motion of Mrs. 
McCulloch, the secretary was in- 
structed to ascertain the cost of 
printing the Minutes. Miss Ryan 
suggested publishing the Minutes as 
a& supplement to the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, which was favored by Miss Clay, 
Mrs. Munson and others. There being 
no further business, a motion to ad- 
journ was in order, 

Friday Morning, April 4 

The last meeting of the Conference 
was called to ordér by Miss Kate M. 
Gordon of Louisiana. The Minutes 
were read and corrections noted. 





delivery wagon, automobile, window, _ Mrs. Ella §S, Stewart presented a 
etc., covered or filled with some senti-| #"4ncial statement, including addi- 
ment with “Votes for Women” or “For tional items, makipg bed total of $51.78 
the Amendment for Equal Suffrage,” | °*Penses; also a revised list of con- 
indicated by the number it is on the tributions, which included a check of 
official ballot. $20 received by Mrs. Dreutzer of Wis- 

I have endeavored to indicate in| CO™S!” and $5 from the Minneapolis 
|these suggestions some ways to con- P. E. L. This corrected report in full 
lserve time, energy and money, and to is here submitted: ; 
co-operate effectively with organiza- ae Receipts. 
tions in working for the greatest issue] Postage ................... $12.95 
that concerns the people today—‘Votes Telegrams Fonte teen eee e ees 2.53 
for Women.” Some of the literature Stenographic RIP .ccvccees 12.80 
{and advertising that has helped win in| Printing .................. 23.50 
a campaign for women’s political free- 
dom accompanies this, in the hope $51.78 
that some one interested may makea Receipts. 
note of something particularly suited} Mrs. Dreutzer ............. $20.00 

, GE ciberwektxensecevisens 40.90 


( ’, Stewar dre 4 
Suffrage Sundries For Sale yh an Gite yg abe oo 
Dr. Blount announced that litera- Mrs. Francis .............. 5.00 
ture in the rear of the room was for Minnesota P. BE, L.......... 5.00 
sale, and spoke especially of suffrage oe 
sundries, lead pencils, yellow with $80.00 
“Votes for Women” in black letters 
on them, suffrage napkins, $2.00 a setae Gee oe, MeCulloch — 
| thousand, buttons made in Chicago,| i 3016 he ext e Reg et cals 
suffrage seals for letters, large and|\/°"%S be extended Mrs. Catherine 


Waugh McCulloch for invaluable help 
in furthering the Conrerence. 
Two Kinds of Enemies 
The program was opened by a con- 
sideration of Recognition of our Ene- 
mies and their Methods, by Mrs. Geo. 
Bass, president of the Chicago Wom- 
en’s Club. She said she is a resident 
of Wisconsin and much interested in 
its campaign. There are two kinds of 
enemies, from within and from with- 
out. Those from within are the in- 
discreet, the tactless, and the extreme- 
ly radical and spectacular. Those from 
without are, first, the honest antis 


convictions being based on tradition), 
and, second, the dishonest antis, who 
are opposed from business or political 
reasons, and who use every tool and 
method known to corrupt and dishon- 
orable people. These latter are the 
people to be recognized, and in Wis- 
consin these meant the liquor and 
brewing interests. Some of the agen- 
cies they employed were, first, an ap- 
peal to the conservative German pre- 
judices; second, their use of the name 
of the German Alliance, which keeps 
a lobby in the Wisconsin Legislature; 
third, their influence over the news- 
papers, through their enormous adver- 
tising contracts; fourth, their retiring 
behind the Corrupt Practices Law, a 
two-edged sword, one rule of which is 
that no political advertising shall ap- 
pear in the newspapers unless paid for 
by line or word; fifth, their diversion 
of the Socialist vote; sixth, vulgar, 
malicious untruthful paragraphs in 
“Progress,” the official organ of the 
State Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. After the election was over the 
next issue of this paper took full 
credit for defeating suffrage, and open- 
ly said the Amendment never had a 
chance. It was seen to it by “Pro- 
gress” that it was beaten from the 
start. 

In conciusion, the speaker said: 
First, if the liquor interests are afraid 
of the woman vote even in 2 State 
where there are only a handful of pro 
hibitionists, then there must be some- 
thing wrong with their business, for 
the manufacturing and business in- 
dustries are not afraid of the woman 
vote. Second, if in the next campaign 
the issue is sharply drawn between the 
women of Wisconsin on one hand and 
the vested liquor interests on the 





| other, they have only themselves, their 


unlawful campaign methods and the 
vulgar, insulting boasts in their offi- 
cial organ. “Progress,” directed 
against the womanhooa of this State, 
to blame. 


(who have no particular method, their . 
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“ mittee to take over the work. It 


Committee to Refute Lies 

Mrs. Jennie C. Wilson of Iowa be- 
lieved there should certainly be a 
special committee to watch and expose 
the agencies of the enemies. Misrep- 
resenting statements are very harmful, 
and even friendly newspapers some- 
times make mistakes, and a special 
committee should correct them. She 
advised the appointment of a special 
committee in each State for the pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. Stewart then asked Mrs. Bass 
to say a few additional words along 
the lines of newspaper publicity. Mrs. 
Bass favored a special publicity com- 


should read the press, and keep in- 
formed on the records women have 
made in the suffrage States. This 
State committee should have local 
branches. Wisconsin proposes to have 
a widespread publicity committee in 
the next campaign. 
German Situation Described 

Mrs. Gudden of Oshkosh, Wis., told 
of the German situation in the Cam- 
paign States. She said the idea that 
Germans en masse are opposed to suf- 
frage is not correct. Many Germans 
favor it; but every body of people has 
to be appealed to differently. She told 
of the best tactics in approaching the 
Germans, as follows: Many of them are 
pioneers, and do not know of the pro- 
gress along suffrage lines which has 
been made in the old country. The 
German Liberal Party endorsed wo- 


man suffrage in 1907. Some Germans 
still think suffrage for women will 
mean the downfall of the home. 
Tell these that the ballot is a 
public duty, marriage a _ private 
contract, and call their attention 
to the social and industrial con- 
ditions; also speak of the excellent 
laws in Oregon and Colorado protect- 
ing women, children and the home. 
There should be a German Press Clip- 


pings Committee, for it is difficult to 
get into the German press, but a clip- 
pings committee may at least keep you 





posted on the tactics of the opponents. 


Address every audience not as Ger- | 
mans, Irish, French, ete., but as natur- 
alized American citizens. 
Friday Morning 
Miss Marion Drake of Chicago} 
spoke on Work on Election Day. 


Election Day Work 
The work of election day ought to 
be not work, but play. If our work, 


our hard, earnest work is not com- 
pleted before election day, we might 
as well consider our cause lost. Suf- 
frage Clubs should have spread the 


propaganda, organization should have 
been completed, the house-to-house can_ 
vass, the absolutely most important 
piece of work in a campaign, the final 
piece of work that really counts, should 
have heen made, the publicity as to the 
marking of ballots should have been 
thorough, and the night before election 
all good suffragists ought to breathe a 
tremendous sigh of relief, go to bed 
early, sleep the sleep of the just, and 
awake with the joyful thought that the 
voters are to round out their triumph. 
Amendments Coming Thick 

But will this state of affairs ever ex- 
ist when a constitutional amendment is} 
put before the people? Constitutional | 
amendments are coming so rapidly that} 
I fear all States will be unprepared on 
election day. 

There are two words that are being 
overworked at present—Organization 
and Efficiency. As applied to a politi- 
cal campaign, they are two words very 
much misunderstood by women. Or- 
ganization means team work carried 
out under a big plan, and Efficiency 
spells sound leadership. 

Know Your Election Law 

The only effective way for each 
State to have organization is under 
its own election law. A good suf- 
fragist ought to know the election 
law of her State as well as she knows 
her reasons for being a suffragist. The 
election law is a big plan, worked out 
after years of experience by political 
parties. 

Precinct Organization Essential 

Begin with the smallest unit of that 
election law, the voting precinct; se 
lect your wisest woman for your pre- 
cinct committeeman; follow your 
election law through your county, sen- 
atorial and congressional district up 
to your State president, and victory 
is yours. Ten suffragists in each vot- 
ding precinct who will harmonize ana 
agree on their own precinct commit- 
teeman for a leader can carry their 
precinct, BUT these ten women can- 
not afford to work outside of their 
own voting precinct until they have 
made their house-to-house canvass, 
and if you haven’t ten women in your 
precinct who will help in the neigh- 
borhood organization, you might as 
well say, “We cannot carry this pre- 
cinct on election day; there is no use 
in forcing the issue; our people are 
not ready for the question.” 

We have 5,000 voting precincts in 
Illinois. We have more than 50,000 
suffragists, but they are not geograph- 
ically distributed. Until they are, a 
State-wide vote on woman suffrage 
would be a farce, using up the energy, 
the money, the time and the temper 
of willing, enthusiastic workers, only 
to lead to defeat on election day. 

A precinct committeeman ought to 
be able to forecast the suffrage 
strength of her precinct to her county 
chairman the day before election day 
Silently and slowly, but surely and 
steadily, these precinct organizations 
ought to be growing, day by day and 
week by week; suffrage should come 
naturally, like the opening of a beau- 
tiful flower; and it would, if each 





precinct work is the biggest work in 
suffrage; but unless this work has 
been going on slowly and steadily, we 
cannot expect on election morn to 
sally forth in our best bib and tucker 
and try to ram suffrage down the 
throat of the voter at the safe dis- 
tance of 100 feet away from the poll- 
ing place. 
Keep Away from Polls 

I thoroughly believe that we should 
keep away from the polling places on 
election day. The trend of modern 
legislation is to discdurage soliciting 
on the street by men on election day, 
and far more should this apply to 
women. If our work is not done by 
that time, we will not gain enough to 
make the expenditure of nervous 
energy worth while, and so, I say, 
Clear the streets on election day of 
all soliciting. 

Choose Watcher Carefully 

If your County Judge issues a per- 
mit to a woman to watch in a polling 
place, consider long and gravely who 
this woman shall be. She must be 
dignified and alert, and let us hope 
your precinct committeeman is a 
woman of such firmness of charac- 
ter that she can say No to the wrong 
woman. 

Must Know Her Rights 

Armed with her credentials, the 
watcher need not appear at the poll- 
ing place until shortly before closing 
time. She must know the law as to 
the counting of the woman suffrage 
ballot. A constitutional amendment, 
a special proposition, is by direction 


of the election officials the first to be 
counted. She must have consulted 
with the election officials of her coun- 
ty, she must know her rights, and if 
the judges and clerks decline to count 
the suffrage ballot first, she must tel- 
ephone, and know exactly with whom 
to communicate. 

She must know her ballot. She 
must know where on the bailot the 
proposition is placed. She must have 
gone over it so thoroughly and so 
often that she can tell at a glance 


how each ballot is marked. 
Must Count for Herself 

She will have her heart torn to 
pieces by seeing that, after all the 
instruction that her precinct workers 
have given to voters, many have writ- 
ten Yes, when they should have 
placed a cross; and she must see 
these ruthlessly thrown out. She 
must not trust any man to do her 
counting; as the ballots are gone 
over one by one, she must see each 
one and keep her own count. She 
will have a right to look at each bal- 
lot, and then she must see that the 


return is marked down as_ counted. 
She must keep a written memoran- 
dum of the number. It is well to 


have this O. K.’d by two of the wit- 
nesses, judges and clerks, so that the 
returns cannot be changed without 
her knowing it. Then she can go 
home satisfied with her work. 
Have Enough Ballots 
During the day, if the woman suf- 
frage ballot is a separate piece of 
paper, the precinct committeeman or 
some woman for her will have to see 
that the polling place is supplied with 
sufficient ballots. It is better to have 
the proposition placed on a large bal- 
lot, because men are often shame- 
faced before other men in asking for 
a woman suffrage ballot. If the prop- 
osition is placed on a large ballot, 
there is not this need of watchfulness. 
If you have not your precinct or- 
ganization, you might as well have no 
election day. We can do everything 
else we wish—form clubs, petition 
Legislatures, present bills, talk about 
it, but unless our precinct is organ- 
ized there is for us no brightness, no 
sunshine on election day. 
Woman’s Journal Praised 
The Woman’s Journal was spoken 
of by Miss Laura Clay. She said she 
knew of no cord which binds suf- 
fragists all over the country together 
more than the Journal, which has 
never failed an issue since 1870. It 
has been alluded to again and again 
in this Conference, she declared, as 
the very best suffrage propaganda. 
Most newspapers have a strong sec- 
tional feeling. Not so with the Jour- 
nal, a great desideratum with a guf- 
frage paper. For the first time in its 
history, the Woman’s Journal is now 
making a proposition whereby the 
State Associations may become share- 
holders in the corporation which 
owns the Journal. Miss Clay asked 
Mrs. McCulloch to present the legal 
phase of the question. She said 
stock was to be sold at $100 a share. 
The name of the corporation is the 
Proprietors of The Woman’s Journal. 
The stock is non-assessable. The 
purchasers have no_ responsibility, 
and their privileges are a vote on 
each share of stock. Miss Clay said 
she didn’t think the Conference could 
do anything bigger than to support 
The Woman’s Journal. 
Sale of Stock Explained 
After Miss Gordon and Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch had addressed the Conven- 
tion endorsing the proposition, Miss 
Ryan said she was ready to take the 
name of each State represented in 
the Conference which would take one 
share of stock in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal at $100 a share. The stock was 
nonassessable, and purchasing a 
share entailed no responsibility be- 
yond raising $100 to pay for it. But 
ownership in The Woman’s Journal 
Corporation would immensely in 
crease the State Association’s inter- 
est in the Journal. She explained 
that the stock does not pay dividends, 
and never has done so. She said 
she did not hold out dividends as an 
inducement to purchasers. Person- 





woman would only feel that the little 
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ally, however, she was convinced 
that it was possible to make The 
Woman’s Journal a money-making 
concern. She gave as a basis for this 
that a number of business houses 
have been trying from time to time to 
buy out The Woman’s Journal, be 
cause they knew it could be made a 
money-making proposition. She said 
readers of the Journal perhaps might 
not realize what she was driving at 
when in its columns she continually 
asked them to sell a small number 
of Journals per week. She called at- 
tention to the fact that two thousand 
additional people selling ten Journals 
a week would make a sale of twenty 
thousand papers, and twenty thou- 
sand papers at the regular rates 
would actually make the Journal a 
money-making business, even without 
reckoning in the increased income 
from advertisements. Therefore, 
whether the Journal becomes a 
money-making proposition in this 
fairly simple way depends on the suf- 
fragists in the various States. She 
then asked the States to volunteer to 
take shares of stock. 


$1600 Worth of Stock Bought 

Every State present responded, 
Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin each agreeing to 
be responsible for the purchase of 
one share. Four shares were bought 
by individuals who did not wish their 
names mentioned in the report. 

The list of States purchasing, 
given above, is arranged alphabetical- 


ly and not in the order of purchase. 
Missouri led off, and was followed by 
Louisiana, Kentucky and Alabama. 
Illinois, Nevada and North Dakota 
came next. The other States followed 
so rapidly that the order was lost. 
Miss Ryan thanked the Convention 


for their generous response, and said 
she hoped that each State in the 
Union would follow the splendid ex- 
ample of the Mississippi Valley States 
in supporting The Journal by purchas- 
ing at least one share of stock. Miss 
Kate M. Gordon explained that Louisi- 
ana Was going to farm out its share, 
and that one hundred women in. her 
State would be given an opportunity 
to pay one dollar toward the share of 
stock, and thereby become joint own- 
ers of it. 

Mrs. McCulloch moved that if any 
other State, so unfortunate as not to 
be situated in the Mississippi Valley, 
desires to be included in this Confer- 
ence, they may be made honorary 
members if their State Associations so 
vote. It carried. Mrs. Gellhorn read 
a telegram from Dr. Shaw, the Na- 
tional President, from Lansing, Mich. 

Mrs. McCulloch moved that Mrs. 
Gellhorn be requested to reply. Car- 
ried. 

Local Press Work 

Miss Mary Grey Peck being absent, 
her paper was postponed. Mrs. You- 
mans then spoke of Regular Local 
Press Work. She said the influence 
of the press is not only important but 
absolutely necessary. We cannot hope 
to win without the newspapers, which 
must be converted to the cause. The 
Wisconsin P. E. L. printed a weekly 
bulletin for the Wisconsin press. Lo- 
cal suffrage workers were most help- 
ful in negotiating the printing of these 
in local papers. Consider the news 
value of each item as well as the pro- 
paganda value, for items with no news 
value often go into the waste basket. 
Street-car advertising helps, and some 
paid columns are valuable. 

Country Papers Important 

It is a mistake to think that, be- 
cause a paper is small, it has no influ- 
ence. It is the country papers that 
do have influence, because they are 
read so carefully and believed so 
implicitly. If she could convert, by 
some magic, one thousand of the fifty 
thousand voters necessary to win 
suffrage in Wisconsin, she would 
choose that one thousand among 
Wisconsin’s newspaper people, and 
expect them promptly to convert 
the other forty-nine thousand. The 
newspapers of the States which 
have given women suffrage have gen- 
erally favored the movement. One of 
the best and brightest and most tact- 
ful of the workers of each suffrage so- 
ciety should be assigned to the press 
work. She should carefully consider 
the editor’s taste and convenience, 
and, as far as possible, provide the 
kind of material he wishes at the 
stated day, in the best typewritten 
form. She should ask contributions 
from others—people of standing in her 
community. 

Make Friends with Reporters 

The person in charge of Headquar- 
ters should be courteous and reason- 
able in her communications with news- 
paper people, and above all should be 
fair and treat all alike. She will find 
it much to her advantage to regard the 
reporters as friends, not enemies, give 
them her confidence, and trust them 
to print what is best to be printed un- 
der the circumstances. 

Editors of Suffrage Columns 

Miss Marion Walters of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in handling the subject, 
How Suffragists Can Help the Suffrage 
Editor, agreed with Mrs. Youmans 
that the first necessity is a proper at- 
titude toward the press, to which they 
will quickly respond. Reporters re- 
sent an attitude of non-confidence. 
Mr. Taft’s unpopularity was due in 
part to his attitude and his aloofness 
toward press people, while Roosevelt 
was the newspaper man’s friend. 

As a rule, any publicity is good for 
suffrage. The suffrage editor likes to 
feel that her column is being read, and 





would rather have friendly criticisms 





. 


than to feel she is being ignored. Miss 
Walters said the “scoop” is a bad 
thing all around. The editor is human, 
and not a third sex, as some seem to 
believe, She may even be subject to 
jealousy. Avoid the scoop, Give the 
same news simultaneously to all 
papers. Have someone at the head of 
the press department with newspaper 
sense and discretion. She also advo- 
cated the use of photographs as suf- 
frage propaganda. There are few 
sacrifices that suffragists are now 
called upon to make, and, even ff un- 
willing to have their photographs in 
the paper, they should make this sac- 
rifice for the sake of the cause. 
Alabama Paper Friendly 

The secretary reported from Ala- 
bama that the Birmingham Daily 
News has placed two columns in its 
Sunday edition at the disposal of the 
Rirmingham E. S. A. These are be- 
ing used to reach the 35,000 subscrib- 
ers of this paper every week with suf- 
frage argument and news. 

Resolutions Discussed 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was brought in by Mrs. Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch, chairman. 
After it was read, the motion to adopt 
was put by Mrs. McCulloch and sec- 
onded by Mrs. Draper Smith. Discus- 
sion followed. Miss Kate M. Gordon 
offered a resolution, not in writing, the 
sense of which was that the Children’s 
Bureau be kept free from partisan 
politics. It was moved by Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch that the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, as amended by Miss 
rordon, be accepted, Miss Gordon ob- 
jected to the resolutions being acted 
on as a whole, because of the consti- 
tutional resolution in regard to Presi- 
dent Wilson, Miss Kearney of Missis- 
sippi and Miss Clay of Kentucky spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage by an 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution 


rather than by State Legislatures. 
The resolutions, as amended, were 
then adopted. 

The secretary moved that a com- 


mittee be appointed to look over and 
approve the Minutes before adjourn- 
ment. Mrs. Smith of Omaha, Neb., 
and Mrs. Youmans of Wisconsin were 
appointed. Mrs. Smith moved that a 
vote of thanks be extended the com- 
mittee on arrangements, Mrs. Stewart, 
Mrs. Stockwell and Miss Gordon, for 
their successful efforts in behalf of 
the Mississippi Valley Conference. It 
was moved by Mrs. Stewart that the 
Conference adjourn to meet upon the 
call of the committee appointed to 
take charge of the Mississippi Valley 
Conference nexf¥year. The resolutions 
as read and adopted are hereby ap- 
pended to these Minutes. 


- 


Approved, 


Mrs. Henry Youmans, 
Mrs. Draper Smith, 


Committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The Mississippi Valley Conference 
congratulates its members on the mar. 
velous progress in woman’s enfran. 
chisement since our Conference last 
May. Three great States, Kansas, 
Arizona and Oregon, and the Territory 
of Alaska have fully enfranchiseq 
women;” five Legislatures have given 
the final vote which places the matter 
before the voters either in 1913 or 
1914—Nevada, Montana, North Dako. 
ta, South Dakota and Michigan; the 
Legislatures of New York, New Jer. 
sey and Iowa have passed the resolu. 
tion to submit, needing only a vote by 
a second Legislature; and many other 
Legislatures which have not given the 
needed constitutional two-thirds vote 
have, however, given a majority of all 
the votes cast; and we thank the 
friendly legislators in these States for 
this public recognition that there 
should be no sex lines in citizenship, 
As this great progress is due, in part, 
to the sisterly co-operation of the wom- 
en in this Conference, we recommend 
a continuance of this generous help- 
fulness from each to all, and appoint 
for program committee for next year, 
Miss Harriet Grim of Ilinois, Mrs. Pat- 
tie Jacobs of Alabama and Mrs. Enda 
F. Gellhorn of Missouri, with power to 
decide the time and place of meet- 
ing. » 

While we recommend to each State 
organization most earnest efforts to se- 
cure suffrage, State by State, we also 
unite in requesting President Wood- 
row Wilson to send a message to Con- 
gress urging the passage of the suf- 
frage measure pending in the Congress 
of the United States. 


We thank the press of St. Louis for 
its extended notices of this Confer- 
ence, and congratulate each other that 
we have no strong anti-suffrage paper 
in the whole Mississippi Valley. 

We thank The Woman’s Journal for 
its accurate and frequent reports of 
suffrage activities in these States, and 
refer our members to its columns for 
all official notices. 


We are under great obligations to 
our St. Louis hostesses for their cor- 
dial and careful attention to every de- 
tail which might minister to our com- 
fort and luxury, and reassure them 
they have registered at the highest of 
the high-water marks of successful 
Conference entertainers. 


The resolutions were signed by Mrs. 





Signed, Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Rev. 
Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, Caroline Bartlett Crane and Mrs. D. 
Secretary. W. Kneffler. 7 
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I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


BEQUEST 














Wanted immediately: 





WANTED: URGENT 


At least one girl or woman in 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week, if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 























liquor interests to equal suffrage. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 


——— ORDER 


585 Boylston Street 





NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP —Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Per 100, 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 


Reprinted from “The 


It is 


$1.50. Postpaid, $1.60. 


It is just 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 
FROM 





Boston, Mass. 
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It would seem that good judgment has not been shown in 
the selection of the British delegates who have been chosen to 
come to the United States to arrange for the program of the cele- 
pration of the Anglo-American peace centenary, In Great Britain 
they have been upholders of oppression, and suffragettes, Irish 
Home Rulers and labor men are protesting against their being 
received with honors in this country. Some of them are said to 
seek the cementing of friendly relations between England and 
the United States mainly for the sake of making it easier for 
fingtand to go to War with Germany. Lord Weardale and some 
of the others are connected with the Carnegie Peace Founda- 
tion. Carnegie is detested by the labor organizations because 
of the way he treated his workmen while he was still in active 
pusiness—detested to such a degree that when, some years ago, 
he sent a contribution to England to aid workers who were in 
distress, they refused the money and sent it back, as Daniel 
o’Connell did a contribution sent by Southern slave-holders to 
aid the cause of Ireland, English workmen distrust anything 
with which Carnegie’s name is connected. The suffragists have 
their grievances against the delegates also. Mrs. Flora Drum- 
mond, the “General” of the militants, has smuggled out of jail 
the following message, which has been cabled to the Women’s 
Political Union in New York: 

“Carnegie’s so-called peace delegates are nearing your 
shores. None of them has raised a voice against the torture of 
women in English prisons. The Tory- members of Parliament 
among them won their seats on a sink-the-German-navy policy. 
They have all voted against Home Rule, Suffragettes, Irishmen 
and Germans, organize a national boycott against these war 
provokers!” 

Some human minds are built in water-tight compartments. 
jt is curious to see how a man or woman may be an ardent advo- 
cate of one reform, and a furious opponent of others which are 
based upon the same principle. At every Peace Congress, some 
men talk wisely and eloquently for peace, who, on other occa- 
sions, have talked absurdly and inconsistently against votes for 
women, though women in all countries are the natural opponents 
of war. 

It is a pity that delegates open to such objections should 

have been chosen, but it would be most regrettable if any vio- 
lent disturbances should be raised against them, as some news- 
papers predict, while they are on a mission of peace. Time 
and place are to be taken into account, even in attacking the 
worst oppressors. Maurus Jokai, the great Hungarian novelist, 
brings out this point in one of his most powerful tales, “The 
Green Book, or Freedom Under the Snow.” It deals with a 
conspiracy of a century ago to overthrow despotism in Russia 
and set up a republic, The Czar, as represented in the story, 
is wholly unfit te rule-—as much at the mercy of his emotions 
as the weakest woman, and far more so than the strong woman 
who is the soul of the conspiracy. Just when the plot is 
about to take effect, during a great festival in St. Petersburg, 
a tremendous southwest wind drives the Neva river back 
in its channel and floods the city. All thoughts and efforts 
are then turned to the work of saving people from drowning. 
The Czar in his boat heads a rescue party, and the conspirators, 
Whohad been on the point of assassinating him, let him pass 
within arm’s length of them, untouched. They say that all 
Europe would cry shame upon them if they killed him just 
when he was trying to save human Nves. The same applies 
to these petty Czars who want to keep down women, and keep 
down labor, and keep down Ireland. It is no time to attack 
them just when they are trying to save people from the rising 
flood of militarism. The war spirit is one of the strongest 
obstacles to equal rights for women; and we know our enemy, 
if they do not. A. 8. B. 


—_—_—. 


MAGNIFYING A MOLEHILL 


Some uneasiness has been caused—mostly among antis—by 
an alleged remark of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont that if suffrage is 
hot graated in New York within a reasonable time, she will 
favor the adoption of the English militant methods. To be 
disturbed about this is to make a mountain out of a molehill. 
Mrs, Belmont is much given to firing off picturesque remarks 
Which are not to be taken too seriously, but she is not at all 
likely ever to fire off dynamite. A prominent Englishman has 
said that the proper treatment for women who want to vote 
Would be to “kick them back to the harem,” but the antis would 
hardly accept this picturesque observation as a serious state- 
Ment of their program. It is just as absurd for them to quote 
Mrs. Belmont’s remark as a serious statement of the suffrage 
plaworm, 

The antis have one decided advantage aver the suffragists. 
They can take up and quote over and over the most objection- 
able things that are said on our side; but the most objectionable 
things said on their side are utterly unquotable,—as, for in- 
stance, the language used by the hoodlums at the time of the 
Washington parade. & & &. 








Sunday, May 11, will be observed as “Mother's Day,” and 
Sunday, May 18, as “Peace Day.” 





Miss Caroline Katzenstein, Executive Secretary of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Headquarters for Eastern Pennsylvania, con- 
tinues to send in a splendid number of new subscriptions to the 
Journal each week. 





Miss Grace Gilpatrick of Flint, Michigan, is getting new 
Subscriptions each week. She says: “Now, alas, we are defeated 
‘nd need the Journal more than ever to keep up our enthusi- 
‘Sm. I feel that every Journal is better than the last, and when 
it comes I read every word of it and then reread it for help in 
= Work. IT want to send in as many subscriptions as possible 

"have not much time to devote to it.” 





— Cleveland Plaindealer takes the women of Los Angeles 
bet 8k for not turning out to vote on charter amendments any 
. 2 than the men. Why this surprise? Women did not ask 
oy Vote to show that they were better than men. They 
ee for the vote so that the vote of the public-spirited men 

be doubled by the vote of the public-spirited women. 
is happened in Los Angeles, and, small as the vote was, it was 
T and more representative of public opinion than though 


MeN alone had voted.—Mrs. Anna Cadogan Btz in La Follette’s. 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 


States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 





House Senate Goes to Voters 
Gs 2. cs cgheeess eked 75-2 15-2 1914 
A cre adh cessebeve vas 49-3 19-3 1914 
SE “ED -sbicdencesus 1914 
MOGtR TIGMOtR coc cccccccses 70-30 41-2 1914 
DE wacdes <avdontes 51-3 17-15 1914 
States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 

° Must Pass Another 

EES are ry ere ee 81-26 31-15 1916 
es ccadnesseewsae 46-5 14-5 1914 
BE, ce vcesecedides v2 125-5 40-2 1915 
ENED sand: sthoeess 131-70 26-22 1915 





DIRECT POWER TELLS 


Indirect influence has had its day in California as well as 
elsewhere. Jn the present session of the Legislature the power 
of the women of California is unmistakable. 





The legislators in their discussions of measures many times 
have taken their stand “because the club women in the district 
demand it.” 

The women of California are no longer dependent upon the 
much overworked “silent influence.” They are real factors in 
the progress of the State. Their position on legislative meas: 
ures is taken, and as a body of federated club women they are 
standing for numerous bills which are calling attention to their 
aims and™projects. From the first half of the session of the 
Legislature the women returned to their homes and to their 
clubs, carrying back the sentiments of Representatives upon pet 
measures. The women returned to the second half, and they 
have not given ground in the particular measures which they 
are upholding. The result is that the Assemblymen and Sena- 
tors are making desperate attempts to find out “just what the 
women want, and where they stand.”’—San Francisco Examiner. 


VICE AND THE TARIFF 


The Illinois Senate Vice Commission is bringing out a long 
series of facts that throw a vivid and painful light upon the 
problem of wemen’s underpaid labor, Opinions differ as to what 
is the best thing to be done about it; but good must result from 
letting in the light. A great many comfortable women are get- 
ting for the first time a clear idea of the sufferings endured by 
the much larger number who are not comfortable; and they are 
bound to set their wits to work to study out some remedy. 





Testimony given recently was so shocking that the inves- 
tigating committee had to go into executive session behind 
closed doors, Senator Juul said to W. S. Derby, superintendent 
of the factory of the International Shoe Company at Springfield, 
Ijl., “I wish I had the power to drive your concern from Illinois. 
You are a disgrace to the State.” Agnes McGill, aged 21, said 
that in the box department, where she worked, the girls were 
driven at top speed, and that the foreman cursed them when 
they failed to turn out as much work as he wished. On a half 
dozen different occasions, she testified, she fainted from exces- 
sive exertion, Others testified along the same line. Wages 
sometimes were as low as $2.75 per week, 

The executive officers of the International Shoe Company 
live in Missouri, and Lieut.-Gov. O'Hara telegraphed to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of that State, asking the co-operation of 
the Missouri Senate Vice Commission ina thorough investigation 
of this corporation’s methods. 

He also sent the following telegram to President Wilson: 

“At a hearing of the Illinois Senate Vice Commission here 
today it appeared that the conditions surrounding the employ- 
ment of girls at the Springfield factory of the International Shoe 
Company apparently were the most open to criticism of any so 
tar discovered by this commission. The revelations were so 
astounding that Senator Neills Juul, a Republican, and the dean 
of our State Senate, openly and bitterly denounced this corpora- 
tion. 

“IT have been informed that this corporation is supporting a 
lobby at Washington in opposition to your proposed tariff law 
on. the grounds that if certain duties are removed the girl work- 
ers in their shoe factories will be brought into competition with 
the cheap labor of Europe. I believe your attention should be 
called to the testimony given here today.” 

Over and over again, in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
many other States, it has come out that highly-protected Ameri- 
can industries were systematically seeking and employing the 
cheapest foreign labor, because they wanted to.pay wages too 
low. fer the maintenance of the American standard of living. 
Yet they enjoy protection which gives them a practical monopoly 
of the home market, and makes the consumer pay extra for 
a'l their goods, mainly on the ground that they must be enabled 
to pay their workers better wages than prevail in Europe. 

At the antipodes, where women vote, a way has been found 
to circumvent this tendency of private greed. A_ protective 
tariff is maintained, but any manufacturer not paying fair 
wages to his workers has a tax imposed on his goods equal to 
the amount of the tariff protection upon them. This may not be 
én ideal arrangement, but it is better than our way, which allows 
the protected monopolies to charge the public the highest prices 
and at the same time to pay their work people the lowest. 

A. S. B. 


UP TO THE LIMIT 


From suffragists in many different parts of the country, 
requésts come to the editor of The Woman's Journal to write 
letters to their local papers in answer to some misleading article 
appearing there. She complies with these requests up to the 
fwll measure of her time and strength, but is not able to attend) 
to all of them. When she fails to do so, she hopes her friends| 
will understand that it is through lack of the power, not of tke 


will. 


| 
| 
| 





GIVE THE PRESS A CHANCE 


Newspapers Ask Suffrage National Weekly to Ex- 
change—Excellent Chance for Effective Propaganda 
Work—“Life and Labor” Clubs for Sales and Sub- 
scriptions 








Many small newspapers are asking The Woman’s Journal 
each week to exchange with them. They say they will be glad 
to quote from the Journal frequently if we can send it to them. 
These exchanges are not financially profitable for the Journal 
but they are good propaganda. The paper would be swamped 
if it exchanged with all of the papers which wish it. Will onr 
readers not send small donations to be used for sending papers 
to editors of small papers? This will enable us to do good prop- 
aganda work without loss, 


“Life and Labor,” published in the interests of all women 
who work, by the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, has arranged a clubbing offer with The Woman's Jour- 
nal so that sales and subscriptions to the two papers can he 
For details of the offer see the advertisement 

The two papers supplement each other ad- 


together. 
page. 


taken 
on another 
mirably. 





Lady Chance, of England, writes us as follows: “I take The 
Woman's Journa] and find it of very great use in bringing fresh 
ideas into our work here. I have been specially interested in 
noting certain statements as‘to the methods of American antis, 
because I have been conducting something of a*campaign in try- 
ing the financial methods of our own anti-suffrage 
society in England. I am now writing a pamphlet on the sub. 
Could you send me a copy of Miss Blackwell's ‘Suffrage 
which I should much like to see?” 


{oO expose 


ject. 
and Temperance,’ 
Lady Constance Lytton, of Herts, England, subseribes for 
two copies of the Journal every week. She says: “I congratulate 
you upon the Journal, which I read every week with great sat- 
isfaction.” 

Mrs. Jane Hf. Windom writes from Lausanne: “I cannot tell 
you how much [ enjoy the Journal and how glad I am to share 
it with others as I go about on my travels in Europe. Many 
persons of both sexes, whom I find on my path, are interested 
in it and in the great cause which it proclaims so ably. Fortu- 
nately IT have not missed any numbers and I trust that I may 
continue to be so fortunate. I am glad to take this opportunity 
of expressing to you my appreciation of the Journal and all that 
it stands for, and my wish that its influence may constantly 
grow and reach the hearts and minds of more and more readers, 
one of whom feels pleased to state here that she has been greatly 
benefitted by it.” 

The Woman's Journal is being sold in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, each week. Two women alternate in selling it. Since 
Brookline is wealthy and cultured and conservative, it would 
seem that the Journal could be sold anywhere on the streets if 
is due mainly to Mrs. Mary 


it can be sold here. The project 


Hutcheson Page. 

Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky has asked for one hundred 
subscription blanks to use in a systematic effort to enlarge the 
circulation of The Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. M. FE. McCumber of University, North Dakota, asks for 
sample copies and subscription blanks. She sends new subscrip- 
tions each week and plans to cover suffrage meetings and take 
She says: “Please send sample copies for our 
meeting on May 6. People like to see a copy of the paper before 
they subscribe. I shall do what I can to procure subscriptions 
as I consider it one of the most effective ways of promoting the 
cause of equal suffrage.” 


subscriptions. 





The little daughter of Mrs. Hannah H. Patten of Bismarck, 
North Dakota, fifieen Journals per week. She has a 
pledged list of twelve customers, Her methods we commend to 
workers, 


orders 


other 





One of our subscribers writes: “I assure you money is searce 
as our antis in Oregon (now). The Journal is a stimulation 
and a cheerful link with the civilization of the ‘settled’ States.” 
Miss Althea Louise Hall of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, sends 
in new subscriptions and says: “I cannot express to you what 
the Journal means to me. I think it is literally the best paper 
printed in this country.” 








The Newton (Massachusetts) 
is looking after the libraries in the Newtons splendidly. 
just renewed yearly subscriptions for five libraries. 


Equal Franchise Association 
It has 





Mrs. Olive P. Amies of Secane, Pennsylvania, has just sent 
us four new subscriptions, writing: “I could not keep house 
without The Woman's Journal, and I always speak of it at every 
opportunity. I got these four subscriptions on a recent visit to 
New Jersey.” 

Miss Clair Gold, of New Orleans, is doing excellent work 
for the Journal. ten new 
yearly subscriptions and this is not the first list as a result of 
her efforts. 


She has recently sent in a list of 


Mrs. J. M. Austin of Eldorado Springs, Missouri, read one 
from The Woman's Journal recently to a few W.C.T.U. 
members, with the result that she obtained five new subserip. 
tions to the Journal. 


story 








has recently 


The Ohio Equal Franchise Association is doing splendid 
work in Southern Ohio. It is the first society to have perma- 
nent headquarters there. Miss Flora Worthington, the Presi- 
dent, sends in an encouraging lot of new subscriptions each 
week. She is planning to sell ten copies of the Journal each 
week in addition to taking subscriptions. 





Harding of Hubbards Woods, Illinois, at 
looking out for the libraries in that vicinity. She 
Agnes E. Ryan. 


- Mrs. George F 
present, is 
ubscribed for two. 
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MISSISSIPPI WILL 
START MEASURE 


Next Legislature to See Intro- 
duction of Amendment—New 
Suffrage Officers Elected 





At the recent convention “Of the 
Mississippi W. S. A. in Jackson, it 
was decided to have the suffrage 
amendment introduced in the next 
Legislature. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed in favor of raising the age of con- 
sent, and of making women eligible as 
trustees of eleemosynary institutions, 
school trustees, and county superin- 
tendents of education. 

The convention was held in the cap- 
jtol. Letters were read from Senators 
Vardaman and Williams. The former 
stated that he would vote for the na- 
tional suffrage bill. 

The following officers were elected 
the ensuing year: President, 
Annie Kinkead Dent, of Yazoo 
vice-president, Mrs. S. F. Clark, 
Miss.; corresponding secre- 
R. Birdsall, Yazoo City; 
recording Mrs. Ella O. 
Riges, Jackson. Delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, Mrs. Nellie Nugent 
Somerville of Greenville. 


GLEANINGS 


lhe Boston Daily Journal has gen 
erously given space to an appeal for 
funds for the suffrage work in Massa- 


for 

Mrs. 
City; 
Oka'ona, 
Mrs, F. 
secretary, 


tary, 


chusetts, 

\ committee of the Woman Suffrage 
arty of Cleveland has made a study 
of the Ohio laws affecting women and 


their work. They are preparing a 
series of talks upon the child and the 
family health. 


Espeeially legislative work 
was done in Massachusetts this #ear 
by Mrs, Mrs, Leenard and 
Miss Foley of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., and by Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Park of the Eex- 
perienced legislators have paid warm 
compliments’ to the 
women's work. 


good 


Crowley, 


Boston Association. 


unsolicited 
our 


and 
excellence of 


Gov, Sulzer of New York has re- 
lied to Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch’s 
request fer a hearing on the bill pro- 
viding for an election to decide 
whether or not a Constitutional Con- 
vention shall be held next year in that 
State. The governor says the suffrag- 
ists can have a hearing any day of 
iext Week that they may select. 


The annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. S. A. will be held May 
27 and 28. The business meeting is 
called at 10.30 A. M., in the New Eng- 
Women’s Club Room, 585 Boyl- 
street, Boston. An informal en- 
lertainment will be held in the even- 
ing at Court Hall, 200 Huntington ave- 
nue, 


land 


ston 


Miss Anderson Hughes of New Zea- 
land will conduct a three weeks’ cam- 


paign in Greater Boston for the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., from May 
ll to June 1. <A reception and ban- 
quet by the Allied Temperance Or- 


ganizations will be given at the Twen- 
lieth Century Club, Joy May 
2), at 6 P. M. ‘Tickets are selling at 
One dollar. 


street, 


The Lansdowne Equal Franchise 
League of Lansdowne, Pa., has been in 
existense twenty-five At its 
énniversary the other day Mr, John 
the first president of. the 


leagaie, spoke, this time as president 


years. 


Shrigley, 


of the Lansdowne Men's’ League. 
Among the prominent Pennsylvania 
women present was Mrs. Rudolph 


Mlankenburg. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York is planning an endless chain of 
cake for its shop at Headquarters. 
Every day, except Sunday, five of the 
best cake makers from one of the As- 
sembly Districts in Manhattan, and 
five from a district in Brooklyn, will 
be assigned by the leader of the dis- 
trict to bring to the shop a loaf of 
cake. In this way 3,000 cakes in a 
year will be obtained. 


The Woman's Club of Newport, 
N. H., was to listen to a suffrage de- 
bate May 9. Mrs. Fannie Dudley Per- 
'y of Exeter was to speak for the 
‘itis against Miss Frances M. Abbott 
oO Cencord. Mrs. Dudley is at the 
head of the anti organizations in New 
Hampshire, while Miss Abbott is an 
Officer of the N. H. College Suffrage 
League, 


LESSONS LEARNED 
FROM CAMPAIGN 


Wisconsin President Tells What 
State Gained from Previous 
Fight for Suffrage 





Mrs. Henry M. Youmans, president 
of the Wisconsin W. S. A., said at the 
Mississippi Valley Conference: : 

“It is easier and pleasanter to serve 
as warning than to pose as example,” 
said a clever cynic. 

At first thought, it might seem as if 
recent occurrences in Wisconsin fitted 
her for the easier and pleasanter role. 
Wisconsin lost in the suffrage contest, 
while other States won. How, then, 
shall you say to Wisconsin, “Ask the 
elders and they will tell thee’? 

However, it is perhaps just because 
we did lose that we are moved to scru- 


tinize our methods with unsparing 
question. And that scrutiny has re- 


sulted in certain conclusions, which I 
im deputed to pass on to you. 
Avoid Entangling Alliances 

Before we entered the campaign we 
had a general impression that it wes 
vest to keep the suffrage question free 
from entanglement with other ques- 
tions. We are deeply and profoundly 
convinced of the wisdom of that 
course now. To allow the woman suf- 
‘rage cause to become identined with 
any political party, any religion, any 
nationality, any social clique, is to 
amper and bind it, to limit its oppor- 
tunities. “Every tub should stand on 
‘ts own bottom,” says the old saw 
The woman suffrage tub certainly 
should, Wet me sketch briefly the po- 
‘itical situation in our State, to give 
concrete illustration to this thought. 

Suffrage and the Parties 

Up to the last election, Wisconsin 
had for years been a strongly Repub- 
‘ican State, its great Progressive 
eader, Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
in avowed, even enthusiastic woman 
suffragist. In the National Republi- 
‘an Convention in Chicago last sum- 
ner, Mr. LaFollette’s platform as a 
andidate for President of the United 


States contained a woman suffrage 
Xlank, and the Republican party in 
Wisconsin endorsed that platform. 


This gave a kind of endorsement to 
woman suffrage by the Republican 
party in Wisconsin, but the party lead- 
ers were not exactly enthusiastic over 
it, and it would be straining the truth 
to say that woman suffrage was gen- 
erally regarded as good Republican 
doctrine. 

However, there is no doubt that 
many thousand Republicans voted in 
the right way on the woman suffrage 


referendum. I should guess that the 
bulk of our 130.000 votes came from 
that party—largely, of course, from 


the Progressive or Liberal wing, but 
Vso in lesser number from the Con- 
servative or Stand-Pat faction. 

The Socialists, strong and growing 
‘n our State, are from of old commit- 
fed to woman suffrage, and their lead- 
ers assure us that nearly all. of them 
yoted aye on the referendum. They 
‘ast 33,481 votes. The Prohibitionists 
may be presumed to have voted in the 
same way, and their vote was 8,586. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Progressive’ party 
was not represented by a State ticket 
in Wisconsin, though the national 
ticket polled 60,000 votes in our State. 
With the prominence given woman 
suffrage in the platform, and the dis- 
tinction accorded women in the coun- 
ci's of the party, our cause doubtless 
drew large support from this source. 
We have not found all the leaders of 
‘he movement in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature this winter ardent for woman 
suffrage, but it is pleasant to know 
that Mr. Rooseve!t sent a_ vigorous 


dispatch urging all Progressives ,to 
support the suffrage measure. And 
we had Democratic help and Demo- 
‘ratic votes, generally from. self-reli- 


ant men who think for themselves and 
who see the trend of the times. 

i have never seen a close analysis 
of the vote in Wisconsin, but we may 
draw certain general conclusions b) 
comparing the vote for woman suf- 
frage with the vote for the national 
tickets in given precincts. Also we 
‘earned during the campaign that we 
have friends in all camps, angl the fur- 
ther away the camp, the more useful 
its representative may be. 

Treat All Impartially 

It should be self-evident, perhaps, 
that the suffrage movement cannot af- 
ford to ally itself with Democrats or 
Republicans or Prohibitionists, but 
campaign managers may well be on 
their guard. Temptation sometimes 
comes in an unexpected and insidious 
way, hard to resist. 

To treat all alike, to recognize cor- 
dially any assistance any party may 
give, to co-operate as far as may be, 
while keeping our skirts and our cause 
absolutely free—that seems to me the 
ideal for suffrage workers to adopt 
toward political parties. 

Get Down to Common Basis 

It is political entanglements which 

are most likely to threaten the State 


society. It is social and church affilia- 
tions which most threaten the local 
society. Women are so used to the 


limitations of their church and social 
circle that it is sometimes difficult for 
them to get down on to an honest 
basis of common sisterhood and unit- 
ed effort in suffrage work. But if suf- 
frage work is to succeed, that is ex- 
actly what they must do. The larger 
the appeal that any suffrage society 
can make, the better. The more gen- 
uine the welcome it extends to women 
of all denominations and no denomina- 
tion, to the women of all grades of so- 
ciety and all nationalities, the more 
effective will its work be. 
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Exclusive One Will Profit | 
Incidentally, the exclusive one, who. 
joins the inclusive society, will under- | 
go a highly profitable schooling, which 
will make her happier as well as, 
wiser. She will find so many more, 
agreeable and interesting people in, 
the world than she had supposed, 
Importance of Money 
We have conie to the conclusion in 
Wisconsin that money is important in| 
carrying on a campaign, and that suf-| 
frage workers as a whole do not real-| 
ize how impoftant it is. Women are 
used to giving their strength and en-| 
ergy in baking cakes and selling tick- 
ets, but they are not much used to 
giving money. And a suffrage cam- 
paign, with its thousand expenses, 
has a pressing, compelling need of? 
money. I often think we should ant 
unite in a great campaign of education 
to teach people, especially women, 
that they must give money in support) 
of this cause in which they peneve. A 
suffrage campaign ought to have a 
solid basis of support in a financtal 
way. The managers ought to know 
what to depend on. 
Will Call on Counties 
I realize that campaigns have been | 
run successfully on nothing worth 
mentioning, and that hope and faith 
do occasionally serve very well as a 
basis for checks. but that is genius 
and not to be accepted as precedent 
in the every-day world. . Ordinarily the 
safest and wisest thing for the socie- 
ty which wants to do active work is to 
lay solid financial foundations. We 
hope in our State, if we are sO fortu- 
nate as to have another campaign on 
our hands, to found our State work on 
a solid basis of support from the 
county organizations. The amount of 
money which mat be expended for a 
campaign such as ours is limited by 
law in Wisconsin to $10,000, We pro- 
pose to allot this sum as fairly as may 
be among the county societies and ask 
them to raise it. We have seventy 
counties in the State. If each of them 
gave only $100 a year for two years, 
we should have $14,000. But of course 


ii would not be best to make a uni 
form assessment in this way. rhe 
size and wealth of a county and its 


interest in suffrage work will be con- 
sidered. 
Huge Sums Raised in England 

Apropos of finances, have you noled 
the astonishing monetary strength 
back of the militant movement in 
England? A recent article in The 
Woman's Journal described the new 
offices of the Woman's Social and Po- 
litical Union—six floors in one of the 
finest of London's new buildings. 
The newspapers tell us that twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars is sometimes 
raised at a single suffrage meeting in 
London. and that the militants have 
a war fund of nearly half a million 
dollars. The English suffragists have 
evidently learned what some of us 
have not, that faith must be supported 
by works. Do you realize what a 
great body of sentiment that liberal 
financial support in England implies? 

Let Speaker Know Her Facts 

During the progress of our Ccam- 
paign we made a collection of opin- 
ions as to the merits of different kinds 
of campaigning. We came to have a 
prejudice in favor of a speaker who 
knew her facts. We liked her to deal 
in definite statements. We preferred 
that she should have a general knowl- 
edge of public affairs, some political 
understanding 


perception, and some 
of the laws of the State which most 
directly affect the campaign. Wiscon- 


sin has a stringent Corrupt Practices 
Act, which provides that all campaign 
contributions and expenditures shall 
be published, and = which prohibits 
anonymous campaign literature. We 
could have caught our enemies in 
transgressions of this law a number 
of times if we had not been afraid 
that they could also catch us. We are 
going to study the law very carefull) 
next time. and take the greatest pains 
to infringe on its provisions 
Study Blue Book 

We are also planning to take the 
Bine Rook for our recreattonal read- 
ing. If; you have not browsed around 
among the statistics and reports of 
this fascinating publication, you have 
no idea how interesting they are, and 
how useful, too. In Wisconsin women 
lave a right to vote on school mat- 
ters, and they are laggard about ex 
ercising that right. This, of course. 


not 


is made a reproach to us who are 
working for general suffrage. 
“You don’t use the vote that you 


have; why should you ask for more?” 
our critics. Friend Blue Book in- 


say 
forms us and them that at the last 
national election recorded, in 1998, 
116.274 males of voting age did not 


vote in this State. 

“There was a majority of 
votes against you. How can 
pect any great change in two years?’ 
the Eternal Objector. Friend 
Rook comforts us Dy the assur- 


90,000 
you @X- 


says 


tistics, party platforms, biographical 
sketches of political dignitaries, a list 
of the newspapers in the State, and 
many other things which it would be 
useful and agreeable for you to know. 
Also, you can probably obtain this use- 
ful repository of argumentative thun- 
der and campaig data without the 
expenditure of even the dollar and a 
half necessary for the popular novel. 
We heartily commend it to you. 
Liquor Issue Unavoidable 

Our campaign taught us that it is 
of no use to try to dodge the liquor 
issue, Of course we did not attempt 
anything so ignominious, but we did 
start out two years ago determined to 
be prudent. If sleeping dogs would 
lie, we proposed to let them, and we 
trod warily, and spoke in hushed 
voices, whenever chance toox us Into 
their territory. It was of no use. As 
soon as the liquor interests came to a 
realization that woman suffrage is a 
live issue, the liquor interests began 
to fight. They kept fighting durin: 
the campaign, began again as soon 
as another referendum measure was 
introduced into the Legislature, and 
we know perfectly well will continur 
to fight as long as woman suffrage is 
an issue, 

Saloon-Keerpers Fought Suffrage 

Our State has immense brewery In- 
terests, if 1 am not mistaken the larg 
est in the United States. We could 
not place our fingers on the work of 
the brewers against, but that of the 
saloon-keepers was seen of all men. 
The magazine called “Progress,” the 
organ of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association of Wisconsin, was filled 
with anti-suffrage arguments and pic 
tures and jests, ribald enough. you 
may be sure, for months previous to 
the election. Progress’ was deepl 
concerned over the dangers to the 


tion, with business headquarters at 
the county seat, that county really 
ought to be reckoned in the suffrage 
column, though the people thereof be 
slow to recognize it. 


Respect Local Paper 

Of course, the local press is most 
influential in helping to bring about 
this result. Do not imagine, because 
a paper is small and apparently quite 
the reverse of brilliant, that it has no 
influence. I often think the country 
paper is the one which does nave the 
influence. No other is read so care- 


fully, no other is believed so im- 
plicitly. 
Have Learned Many Lessons 
We learned many lessons tn the 


irst Wisconsin campaign. We learned 
'o appreciate the magnitude of the 
work ahead of us, and to realize alse 
that we have made a splendid start. 
\bove all, we have come to a deeper 
inderstanding of the real significance 
t the woman suffrage movement, and 


0 a profounder belief in its potency 
o bring about a happier people and a 
elter State. 


Several New York papers spoke of 
“ol, Roosevelt's address in the Metro- 
wlitan Opera House last week as his 
inst suffrage speech. Miss Katherine 
D. Blake says he, made his first suf- 
frage speech when he was a member 


of the New York Legislature, and she 
Was present and heard him. The 
Legislature had given women the 


right to vote for local school officers, 
little later it passed a_ bill, 
Which was afterwards declared uncon- 
stitutional by the State Supreme 


and a 





homes of Wisconsin threatened Iy 
woman suffrage, and | understand that 


after the election “Progress” claimed 
credit for saving the homes of Wis 
consin, 


We are not afraid of the liquor issue 


Cherish Local Flavor 
In another direction our experience 
has made us believe that suffrage 
work ought to be given just as much 


suffrage by your own mayor or judge | 
is more valuable in your community 
than the same statement, or a much 
more eloquent one, by anyone else, In 
our next campaign we shall try to 
give our literature as much local flavor 
as possible. We shall have our leaf- 
lets and pamphlets, as far as may be, 
written and signed by Wisconsin men 
and women. And we plan less gen- 
eral utility literature, and more especi- 
ally designed to reach definite classes. 
Special Literature Needed 


Our State is largely agricultural, 
and we need literature to reach the 
farmers, and especially the farmers’ 


wives, Whom we find it rather hard to 
get hold of. We have many German 
Americans, and our most conspicuous 
enemy is the German-American Al- 
liance. We need good, forceful state- 
ments in favor of suffrage by well- 
known German-Americans for general 
circulation. 

We have 7000 
State, and the 


women in our 
State Federation of 
Women's Clubs has declared in favor 
of suffrage, but many club women 
still lack the conviction that breeds 
effort. We need literature showing 
effectively that the ballot is simply a 
more direct and definite way of doing 
what the women's clubs are trying to 


club 


local flavor as possible. Local argu- | 
ments, local workers, are most effec- | 
tive. A public statement in favor of | 


Court, to enable women to vote also 
| for County Commissioners of Schools. 
| Roosevelt made a five-minute speech 
‘o explain this second 
bill He believed it to 


his vote on 


said that he 


be unconstitutional, 


now. The saloon-keepers themselves but that he was 
ore ee eloquent over the prob- | going to vote for it notwithstanding, 
able influence of the woman's vote 1 

- a : : ecause he would not have it sai 
We are satisfied to rest our cause in r : ave it said 
the understanding an@ common sense | '"@t he had ever voted against any 
of the people, | woman suffrage bill, 


LADIES, send ten cents. and I will send 
10 high-grade post exrds and my free 
offer. i 


ERNEST N, 
Money on Ladies’ Apparel! Ask 


SAV us how to obtain genuine im 


ported Embroidery 

FREE Our catalogue sent free upon re 
. quest. G. O'Gorman, luiporter, 
US S. Park Ave. Chicago 


CORSON, East Corinth, Me. 


TYPEWRITER FREE, BOYS 

In the next three months. L shall 

away 1000) $2.00 typewriters to boys whe 

do a little work for me in their spare 

‘ime at home. For full) particulars ad- 

dress Sidney Joffrion, Lock Box 27, New 
Roads, La 


sive 


- - “4 oe = “ ada age Tgp egy ma 

ORGET-ME-NOT’SILVER RING 50+ 
Quercr FROM MANUS AL TURES MAND penOE 
FINE SILVER STERLING DAINTY FLIGR EL 
WORTH 438 GUARANT LED. NEVER TAAWISMES 


Money werunoee 6 UNSATISFACTORY 
STATE 3126 NO CTAM BS — 





Now Creation Jeweles Mids. « ¥. 
Shoe Auch los, la Vollions of 


BUNTEN Co. Ring Dept, 83 Spring St. NewYorx, NY. 


stone Bor-pins. Barvettes 











F | 0O FT will send you prepaid 
Or the most wonderful little 
i" washing machine ever made 
Regular price $3.50 KMasy to operate 
the children will think it fun. It is abse 
lutely guaranteed, and if not satisfactory 
Ineney will be returned. Act as my agent 
and carn big commissions and a trip te 
Cxlifornia. Alice ©.) Page, Call Bide 
San Francisco. “Everybody knows me.” 





A NEW WAY TO MAKE MONEY 


You 





do indirectly. 

Leaflets to the PD. ALR 
Woman's Relief Corps and other patri 
otic societies surely might be made 
efiective. Leaflets to our adoptive 
Italian and Polish and Norwegian 
brethren might help in their con- 
version, The action of societies which 
favor suffrage should be widely circu- 
lated. 


chapters, the 
} 


Local Society Efficient 
We have come. to believe devoutly 
in the efficacy of the local 
Work cannot be better invested than | 
in grounding and developing the 
county organization, If such an organ 
ization can be made true name, 


’ ociety 


to its 


an make lots of dollars selling 
Pure Fruit Candy: so if you want more 
money “lan you ever possessed. write me 
md To will help you start in business. 
mm glad to help others, whe. like myself 
need money Poople say, “the candy is 
the best they ever tasted.” therein lies 
the beauty of the business. The eaundy is 
eaten immediately and more ordered, You 
dou’t have to canvass: you sell from your 
own home. T made $12.00 the first day: 
so can you. ISABELLE INEZ, Block 2G. 
Mast Liberty, Pittsburg, Pa. 

LADIES, WE 
ATTENTION 

THE IDEAL SHIRTWAIST BELT 
has no metal prongs to tear or rust; ne 
Chistic; adjustabie: Washable; keeps the 
Waist neat and trim; will last a life time 
Phe Ideal Always the Best. Price 5c post 
paid, for limited time Send waist meas 
ure and this “ad” with order, and receive 
useful Tlousehold article free Agents 
Wanted on this and Other Articles. Haines 





a really representative organiza 


The Woman's Journal is 1 
bing arrangements have been 
the magazine of The National 
gue, 


tween woman's demand for the 





that in 1908 Taft had 247,747 
votes in Wisconsin, while in 1912 he 
bad only 130,695—a much greater) 
change than is necessary to put wom-; 
an suffrage on the winning side in our 
State. 

In the Blue Book you may read that} 


ance 


majestic documert, the | 
Independence, with its sonorous asser- | 
tion that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed:” and the constitution of the 
United States, with its Fifteenth 
Amendment, providing that “the right 


shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” In the Blue Book 
you will find census and election sta- 








Declaration of | ; 





of citizens of the United States to vote é 


for better industrial 
The Woman's Journal give 


tic mformation on woman's ine 
papers, therefore, 
gether will prove invaluable t 


Rey. Subscription 
Price Per Year 


The Woman’s Journal. . .$1.00 
Life and Labor.......... 1.00 
$2.00 


Many of our readers realize the- intimate 


over the world and Life and Labor 


& Lex Co., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SRILOI ORO AOI R ILA HORNA DRUIEOROMBNECRO NE RS 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Neased to announce that club- 
made with “Life and Labor.” 
Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


connection be- 


> vote and her insistent claim 


conditions, 


's the suffrage news from all 
gives recent and authen- 


lustrial problems. The two 


supplement each other admirably and to- 


) 


suffragists everywhere. 


Together 


ES S¢itevevsreseageeten $1.50 
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NEW ENGLAND TO 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Northeastern States Will Meet 
in Boston May 22 and 23 and 
Lay Plans 











The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 46th annual 
meeting on May 22. In connection, a 
New England Conference on methods 
of work will be held for the first time} 
on May 22 and 23. 

The Conference will open at 585 
Boylston street, Boston, on the after- 
noon of May 22. At 2.30 there will 
be a brief business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of 
other business. At 3 P. M. the Con- 
ference will begin. Maud Wood Park 
will tell about the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, and suffragists from the 
various New England States will dis- 
cuss the best methods of getting the 
measure through the Legislature. 

At 6 P. M. the annual May Festival 
and supper will take place at the 
Twentieth Century Club rooms. This 
is generally one of the most enjoy- 
able occasions of the suffrage year. 
Tickets. $1.25, may be had at the 
office of The Woman's Journal. 

The demand for supper tickets is 
pretty sure to be greater than the 
early if you 
want to be sure of them, An especial- 
ly lively program is in preparation. 

On Friday, May 238, the New Eng-| 
land Conference will continue at 585 | 
Boy!ston street, morning and = after- 


supply. Secure them 


noon, and will discuss the best ways 
to educate the public, so that the 
woman suffrage amendment to the 


constitution may catry when it is sub- 


a 
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MOTHER APPEALS 
FOR LOST CHILD 
Everybody Is Asked to Help 


Find Little Girl Kidnapped 
Feb. 22—Police Order Arrest 





Mothers! Will you help? 

Fathers! Won't you help? 

Big sisters, big brothers, uncles, 
aunts, and any one and every one who 
ioves little children, won't you help 
me to find my little girl, who was kid- 
napped from me by her father, Feb. 
22, after the superior court of Massa- 
chusetts had awarded her to me? 
Both father and child have disap- 
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DARES CUBAN MOB 
AT BULL FIGHT 


Mrs. Ryder Breaks Into Arena 
Unannounced and Takes Pic- 
tures As Evidence 


= 





Mrs. Ryder, president of the Board 
of Mercy in Cuba, is fighting valiantly 
for the execution of the law against 
bull-fights in that island. When con- 
fronted in her evidence at one court 
by the connivance of the police and 
the farcical actions of the judge, she 
entered charges against the judge in 
the Supreme Court. 

One of the latest exploits of Mrs. 
Ryder, who incidentally is a_ suffra- 











mitted to the voters. | 
In the evening an open-air meeting | 


is Planned, addressed by Miss ves 
saret Foley and others. 


ANTIS UNABLE TO | 
ANSWER THIS ONE, 
Embarrassing Question Put to| 
Suffrage “Opposition Before} 
New York Headquarters | 





They say that home is woman's 
sphere! 
What are the antis doing here? 

Two pretty girls from Mount Ver- 
non put the question to the women in 
the Anti-Suffrage Annex, which has 
been doing business in opposing wom- 
an suffrage in its black and 
white rooms on Fifth avenue this past 
month, says the New York Times. 

There wags a line of_anti-suffragists 
standing in front of the annex yester 
day afternoon while the suffrage 
parade was passing, waving little pen- 
nants in their own colors, but over the 
heads of the crowds they could hardly 
be seen, while in the big windows of| 
the floor above their basement rooms 
there stood out, conspicuous in white 
and gold, the words, “Votes for 
Women” on a suffrage banner, while 
on either side on large white cards in 
black letters were the words quoted 
above. 

The suffragists parading greeted 
them with waving banners and cheers 
of delight, but even they did not know 
all that these two girls had been do- 
ing. The cards had previously served 
them as sandwich boards, and as pep- 
pery little human sandwiches they 
had paraded all yesterday morning up 
and down in front of the anti-suffrage 
place. The “antis” within objected, 
and sent for a policeman, but without 
avail, The girls, earlier in the week, 
had been to Mrs. Belmont’s Political 

Equality Association rooms on Forty- 
first Street, learned how to make 
their sandwiches, and also borrowed 
a permit to parade. In the face of 
this permit the police were powerless. 


rose, 





| 





Idaho women sent their suffrage 
banner to New York for the parade. 
On one side of it is the design of the 
State seal, which was executed in 
1890 by Mrs. J. G. Green. 


designed by a woman. 


the seal. 





In Canada, the executive board of] jand will deliver an address with lan- 
the National Council of Women, at its|tern slides on Wed., 
recent meeting in Hamilton, passed a| P. M., in Huntington Hall, Boylston 


resolution asking Parliament to ex 
tend full suffrage to women. In Can 


ada single women and widows already|“The Status of Women in New Zea- 


have the municipal vote. 


This is 
said to be the only State seal ever 
The pin of the 
State Federation is also formed from 
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OLGA NATALIE EILLS AND HER 
FATHER, JOHN EILLS 


peared and 1 have been unable to find 
even a trace of my little daughter, 
Will you be on the watch for a 
ittle, child, 
54% years old, with a dimple in each 


flaxen-haired, blue-eyed 
cheek? 

Will you cut out her picture and 
mail it to friends at distant points? 
Her father may have taken her to 
England or even to Australia. 

Will the 
country listen to a mother’s cry and 


newspapers all over the 


republish the facts to aid the police 
in apprehending my husband and re- 
storing Olga to me? 

The father’s name is Kills, 
telegrapher, 45 years old, 5 feet 9 
inches ta!l, blue eyes, light brown hail 
and smooth shaven, although it is pos- 


sible he may have grown a beard or 


John 


mustache by this time. 
Won't you who are 
page be a link in an endless chain to 
hunt for my little girl and send copies 
of this letter all over the world? 
Clergymen, teachers, women’s clubs, 


reading this 


mothers’ clubs, wont you cut this out 
and ask the news editor of your pa- 
per to publish it, not once, but fre- 
quently? 
If you or your friends are contem- 
plating a trip, won't you take a copy 
of this letter and spread the news 
still farther? It would be especially 
helpful to have foreign papers pub- 
lish the facts. 
Those especially interested can ob- 
tain circulars or postcards containing 
photographs by addressing me at 100 
Revere street, Revere, Mass. 
HARRIET C. EILLS, 
A Heart-Broken Mother. 
The Boston police have sent out 
circulars to every city and town in the 
country, ordering his arrest for kid- 
napping. 


Miss Anderson Hughes of New Zea- 
May 21, at 7.30 


-| street, Boston, under the auspices of 
-|the Boston Central W. C. T. U., on 


land.” 


| ent. 


;tand of Mercy. 


lsaid he would. 
|cd to have a fit of indignation, but the 


| they 
| ‘About two thousand spectators,” she 
| says, were present; among them she| Stand one word she said—so great is 


cist, oceurred when she was advised 
by an anonymous friend over the tele- 
phone that a bull-fight was to be pulled 
off in Cabanas fortress one Sunday. 


, These fights have been advertised as 


“moving pictures,” says the Cuba 
News, and disguised accounts of them 
have been printéd in Cuban newspa- 
pers with lists of society Women pres- 


The Fat Man and Two Boys 
Accompanied by a tittle child Mrs. 
Ryder went to the fort, but could see 
ne signs of the “prohibited spectacle” 
there. She was at the wharf to re- 


,turn to Havana when she met a fat 


man with a cast in his eye and two 
nulf-grown boys, one of whom asked 
her if she was the president of the 
She said she was and 


asked him if he would show her where 


the bull-fight was to take place. He 
The fat man proceed- 


boy, Who said he was no relative of 


his, remained firm in his willingness 
to lead her to the fight. 


There Was 
no need. The fat man immediately 
sarted up the long inclined entrance 
mn a jump, and Mrs. Ryder, appreciat- 


| ing that he was on his way to the 
same goal, followed after him as fast 
as she could go. He held his coat 


from flapping and ran, glancing back 


lover his shoulder occasionally, but 
| Mrs. Ryder was equal to the sprint. 
| le was very slightly in the lead when been known to hold among her hear- 


burst into the bull ring. 


recognized some young women well 


American colony. 
Takes Pictures 

A Negro attempted to preveut Mrs. 
Ryder from entering, but was unequal 
to the task. She mounted some wag- 
ons among soldiers and proceeded to 
take pictures of the ring. The fat 
man with a cast in his eye continued 
to vociferate, and ordered the soldiers 
to put Mrs, Ryder out; she dared him 
aud the soldiery both to try it—and 
they didn't. 


To the Courts 

Mrs. Ryder will make a charge be- 
fore the courts and submit evidence 
in this matter. She makes no plea as 
to the cruelty or lack of it in these 
“capeo” exhibitions, which often be- 
come real fights; she merely insists 
that they are against the law and 
must be suppressed. 


The lower house of the Wisconsin 
Legislature is reported to have passed 
a resolution of sympathy for the Eng- 
lish suffragettes. 





The opponents of California’s new 
red-light abatement law, which goes 
into effect August 1, are trying to se- 
cure the 19,535 signatures necessary 
for a petition to have the law sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote. Gov. 
Johnson says that outside of San 
Francisco four-fifths of The people 
favor the law. In California, women 
are people. 


— 





On the day of the great suffrage 
parade in New York, a delicious car- 
toon came out in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. “Mrs. Anti-Suffrage” is de- 
picted as reeling back in hofror and 
dropping her lap-dog, when a deputa- 
tion enters to present her with a big 
bouquet in the name of all the vicious 
interests. It is offered by the Politi- 
cal Boss, and behind him come the 
White Slaver, the Food Doper, the 
Saloon Keeper and the Child Labor 
Exploiter. All smile sweetly upon 
her, and the spokesman, bowing, hat 
in hand, says, “We have called to ex- 
press our extweme gratichude fer the 


behalf.” 
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NO NEWS FOR 


ful Life 


A graphic sketch of “Mother Jones” 
is given in the Woman Voter for May, 
by Sarah R. Parks. She says: 

In West Virginia the military au- 
thorities hold an old, white-haired 
woman. Arraigned before a secret 
military court, denied constitutional 
safeguards, including a jury, she was 
tried for her life over a month ago 
on a charge of inciting the miners to 
riot and murder, The verdict has not 
yet been made public. Whatever the 
sentence is, Governor Hatfield has 
power to inflict it fully, to mitigate 
it, or to free her entirely as he has 
freed other agitators accused with 
ber. But that Mother Jones will be 
released while this miners’ strike 
lasts is highly improbable. 

This is far from being her first ex- 
perience in jail. Barely eight years 
old when her father fled, a political 
refugee from Ireland, she was well 
educated in Canada, taught for sev- 
eral years, and married a union work- 
man with whom her comradeship 
seems to have been complete. Her 
interest in his labor union was so 
strong that she aroused other work- 
ingmen's wives and originated what 
have become important in labor cir- 
cles, the Women’s Auxiliaries to the 
men’s unions. For six years she lived 
the busy, complete life of a modern 
woman in her own home. Then, in 
cne week, an epidemic took from her 
her husband and her four children. 

Since then Mother Jones has de- 
voted herself to Labor. She has stud- 
ied its problems, travelling widely 
abroad and in this country. She has 
fought every kind of evil, from child 
labor to peonage. She has been un- 
failingly generous with her small sav- 
ings, depriving herself of comforts. 
A very powerful speaker, she has 


ers, and to fire with enthusiasm, hun- 
dreds of miners who could not under- 


the force of her presence and of the 


and heretofore favorably known to the| Widespread faith in her. 


Mother Jones's life is full of drama- 
tic inciderts. A true comprehension 
of her work, however, is found not in 
spectacular incidents, but in our labor 
movement. For years she has been 
identified with almost every one of 
its vital struggles. People have 
thought her very much out of a wo- 
man's sphere. But, “While such con- 
ditions exist, 1 will not stay at home,” 
she answers. And again, “Where the 
fight is, there is my home.” 


NO LET UP IN 
KEYSTONE STATE 


Success of Amendment Does Not 
Long Stop Work of Pennsyl- 
vania Suffragists 





No signs are seen about State 
Headquarters of the Pennsylvania W. 
S. A. in Harrisburg which would indi- 
cate that the work of the Association 
in the present Legislature has ended. 
The passing of the suffrage amend- 
ment by the Senate wag followed by 
only a brief breathing spell and then 
the work was taken up with activity. 

For the next ten or twelve months 
the chief purpose of the Association 
will be to extend its organization 
everywhere in the State, although 
it will at the same time give a great 
deal of attention to plans for the cam- 
paign next year, when at least 26 
Senators will be elected and an entire 
new House. The general work of the 
office at State Headquarters is now in 
the hands of Miss Louise Hall, the 
new executive secretary. Miss Edna 
Wright, who has been the temporary 
executive secretary all winter, has un- 
dertaken a plan of systematic field 
work. 





“Watch Us Grow,” should be the 
motto of the new suffrage club start- 
ed at the university, says the Ohio 
State University Monthly. It began 
lately with only a dozen* members, 
and already the number hag risen to 





their names below. 


“MOTHER JONES” 


Old Woman, Still in West Vir- 
ginia Prison, Has Led Event- 


THE MALTED CEREALS (09 


MALT 
BREAKFAST 
oop. 


HINOFR 


T 





Is a Superior 
Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 
bined with a special product 
of wheat flour and barley 
malt. This special product 
added to the parched wheat 
gives a deliciously sweet, 
nutty flavor to the food, and 
increases the food value. 


At your grocer’s, 
Malted Cereals Co., Burlington, Vi 


eee ae ee eed 
MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 








It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
sume quality are as low in price ($1 10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, | am Inter- 
ested in the work of women. 





SHIP PASSENGERS 
HOLD MEETINGS 


Suffragists on Transatlantic Boat 
Do Not Miss Chance of Help. 
ing Cause. 





From on board the steamship “Lap 
land,” Jane Thompson writes Tr 
Woman's Journal: 

“As I came over on this boat | met 
a number of people quite interested 
in suffrage, and in talking to them in- 
dividually it occurred to me that it 
would not be a bad idea to let every 
one on the boat know that we were 
for suffrage, and at least attempt to 
interest them. 

“The captain allowed us the use of 
the dining saloon, and we had the no- 
tices of the meeting placed on ‘each 
person's place at table. 

“Almost the entire group of first: 
class passengers attended. A great deal 
of interest was aroused and several peo 
ple expressed a change of idea in re 
gard to the question and desired to 
help the cause when they 

home. 

“I presided at the meeting and 
spoke from my experience as a settle: 
ment worker and a member of the I! 
linois Equal Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Morrison-Fuller of St. Louis 
read a very interesting article on the 


reached 


general evolution of the Woman 
Movement. Mrs. Morrison-Fuller re 
counted her experiences from the 


early days of the work and gave 4 


short history of Mrs. Lucy Stone's 
life from her knowledge of heft 
as a personal friend. Mrs. John 
Roberts, who has been associated 
rather closely with Alice Morgal 
Wright, and the American girls wh? 
have been interested in the Ens 


lish work, read from The Woman's 
Journal and gave some incidents of 
English militancy, which certainly did 
not hurt the cause. 

“People of all nationalities were 
board, and I was simply surprised 
the results. 

“My suggestion is thig: All whe 
have friends returning from abroad 
this summer should write them 
make use of what is a real oppor! 
ity to do propaganda work, 4%¢2 
bunches of papers, tracts, etc., over” 
these people who are coming homé 
and let them distribute them on ‘h¢ 
boat. 

“Captain Bradshaw was very ©ou 


75. A form of membership, with the|teous to us, and of course nothiss 
signatures of the first twelve to join,| could be done on any boat in the 
| was hung up in a public place, and|of a meeting without the captain's 
bee-utiful fight you are making in our, Other sympathizers hastened to write|sent, but books and papers could 





loaned and handed around, I am suf © 
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